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“ HARPER'S WEEKLY is the best existing illustrated 
history of the vear.... It should be in the library of 
every man who wishes to preservea record of the world’s 
progress and to refresh his mind about the course of men 
and affrirs.’ —N. VY. Herald. 


MR. CLEVELAND AS A CANDIDATE. 


T is universally agreed that the defeat of Quay, 

Piatr. & Co. at Minneapolis, and of the HILi- 
Tammany conspiracy at Chieago, was a great gain 
for decent polities. It resulted in presenting two 
candidates personally irreproachable. The differ- 
ence in the nominations was this, that Mr. HARRISON 
Was put forward by aconvention in which a large num- 
ber of his own office-holders took part, and it was 
not a nomination of enthusiasm. Its significance 
was the maintenance of a respectable status quo. 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S was a nomination of preference 
and enthusiasm. It is alleged, however, that he is 
not so strong a candidate as before. But this seems 
to us a mistake. He is a stronger candidate than 
ever before. Certainly none of those who were 
mentioned as possible candidates could have im- 
pressed the country so favorably. The Republicans 
would have much preferred to see HILL, or Gor- 
MAN. or Borks, or GRAY, or PALMER selected, because 
thev would have been sure that none of them com- 
mands the same respect and confidence that attend 
Mr. CLEVELAND. No man after his retirement from 
the Presidency ever rose more steadily in_ public 
esteem and popularity. His course has been simple 
and dignified. Without presumption, as a private 
citizen necessarily conspicuous, lis conduct has been 
modest and quiet, and as a speaker upon public occa- 
sions, even when of a party character, his tone has 
been that of a patriot rather than a partisan, and he 
has justly felt that although identified with a party, 
the propriety of his position demanded of him some- 
thing more than mere partisanship. 

He has confirmed this good impression by his 
courageous fidelity to his own convictions, notwith- 
standing that he was constantly declared by a large 
part of his party to be its eandidate for the next 
nomination. His silver letter was thought by Dem- 
ocratic politicians friendly to him to be a wanton 
blow at his chances, like his tariff message. Yet, 
not only do acts of such manly honesty and courage 
confirm the hold of a public man upon the affection 
of his party, but these two have been of the utmost 
service to his party. The message made it a tariff 
reform party not in the air and vaguely, but posi- 
tively and definitely, giving it what it had not had 
since the war, a distinetive policy in harmony with 
the party tradition and free from all complications 
growing out of the war. The Democratic denuncia- 
tions of reconstruction as unconstitutional, and a 
general protest against the Republican policy of the 
war period, were as futile as the Democratic demand 
for reform in general with the Democratic party as 
the reform ageney. Mr. CLEVELAND would not 
have been elected in 1884 except for personal dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. BLAINE. 3ut the advantage 
of the election for his party was inealeulable. His 
administration removed the profound distrust of the 
party, it was guickened by a modern progressive 
spirit, and it gave the party a policy in accord with 
the convictions of an immense multitude of most 
intelligent and patriotic citizens. 

This policy, nevertlieless, it is said, defeated the 
party in 1888, But we are considering Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND's personal hold. It is true that tiriff reform 
as presented by him was defeated in 1888. But the 
consequent passage of the MCKINLEY bill, and the 
greater general familiarity with the character and 
results of the protective system, produced the aston- 
ishing reaction of 1890. If the results were less ap- 
parent in 1891, there is no question of the great ad- 
vance of the tariff-reform sentiment since ISSS: and 
there is no doubt that largely because of Ins identifiea- 
tion with it and his constantly growing popularity, 
Mr. CLEVELAND was the instinctive and enthusiastic 
choice of his party as the leader in this campaign. 
At no point that we can see is he a weaker candidate, 
but everywhere he is stronger than in 1884 and 1888. 
He has a certain rugged honesty and plainness of 
character and speech which give him a popularity 
not shared by any other public man. The Repub- 
lican papers ridicule his friends as idolaters. But 
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the feeling at which they sneer is produced by a 
frank integrity which justifies and invites entire con- 
fidence. He seems to us to enter upon the campaign 
with greater personal popularity, and with a much 
wider public knowledge and approval of the issues 
that he represents, than ever before. Mr. CLARKSON 
goes so far as to say that the Republican struggle 
will be “desperate.” It will not be settled theoreti- 
cally, but practically. The individual voter will ask 
whether the cost of living has risen, and whether 
wages have risen proportionally. 
tisties may be marshalled skilfully in a clever plea, 
But if, when the country was young and poor, a very 
moderate rate of protection sufficed, why, when it is 
overflowingly rich and prosperous, is an enormous 
rate necessary? It is to be a campaign of education, 
but the facts of which the poorest man is conscious 
will be his teachers. 


TAMMANY AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE Democrats who suppose that because indepen- 
dent journals in general will support Mr. CLEVELAND, 
they will therefore *‘ let up’’on Tammany Hall are 
much mistaken. The object of such journals is hon- 
est government, and they do not make peace with 
the enemies of such government in order to carry an 
election. There could have been no greater error 
upon the part of independent voters than: the sup- 
port of Tammany and HILL last year to elect Mr. 
FLOWER Governor, and for honest. Democratic voters 
it seems to us no less a mistake. When we said at 
that time that political independence did not mean 
unvarying support of the Democratic party, we were 
told that neither did it mean steady support of the 
Republican party. This, of course, was true, but our 
remark was addressed to those who thought it strange 
that HARPER'S WEEKLY, an independent journal, 
should support the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, as if it might be expected to support, of course, 
the Democratic candidate. But in supporting that 
candidate it would have strengthened Tammany Hall, 
and whatever might be said of Mr. PLATT, the most 
dangerously corrupt influence was Tammany Hall. 

‘In the present campaign Tammany Hall repre- 
sents one kind of polities, Mr. CLEVELAND another. 
Its support of him as a candidate will not be in the 
least affected by what the independent press says or 
does. If Tammany believes that it can safely op- 
pose his election, it will oppose it, and probably pre- 
vent it. Butif it sees, as it probably does, that there 
is no possible way to prevent it which would not show 
Tammany to be cutting the party ticket, it will not 
dare to do it, because it would be driven from the 
councils of the party by the same spirit which op- 
posed and conquered the compact and unyielding 
Tammany delegation to Chicago. 

The temptation of Tammany will be very great. 
It is conceded that the vote of New York.is probably 
essential to Mr. CLEVELAND'S election. The result, 
therefore, will be determined in the city of New York, 
and undoubtedly if Tammany should choose it could 
be determined adversely. All the big Tammany 
transparencies and meetings and banners and _ pro- 
fessions mean nothing whatever as to the real ac- 
tion of Tammany; and if every newspaper should 
praise its party. loyalty, *‘swinging into line” and 
“leaving quarrels behind,” and overflow with such 
cheap lingo until election, Tammany would defeat 
Mr. CLEVELAND unless it saw that his defeat would 
be inevitably brought home to it, and remorselessly 
avenged upon it in its own party. That is polities 
which Tammany understands. All other kinds it 
regards as moonshine. It is not an association to 
advance political principles. It is, as an eminent 
Democrat deseribes it, a conspiracy for plunder. 
There is no need of living in a fool’s paradise. 
Tammany knows that the result of the political ac- 
tion of Democrats in this State, which culminated in 
the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND, means the over- 
throw of Tammany Hall, and it will strike-just as 
vicious blows as it safely can. 


THE PROSPECTS OF REFORM. 

Ir would have been futile for the Republican par- 
ty to repeat its declaration of 1884 and 1888, and to 
assume to be a party of civil service reform. Its 
pledges upon the subject, made with solemn ostenta- 
tion, have proved to be dicers’ oaths. We do not 
mean, of course, that nothing has been achieved. 
even under Mr. Harrison. But the impossibility of 
the Republican situation, to borrow a French phrase, 
was shown by the fact that the conduct of the cam- 
paign, the suecess of which was to enable the party 
to fulfil its solemn pledges, was intrusted in 1888 to 
Mr. Quay, for whom Mr. WANAMAKER raised that 
handsome sum of money which was never account- 
ed for, but the raising of which was followed by the 
entrance of Mr. WANAMAKER into the cabinet. | The 
question is not whether anything has been done for 
reform by the Republican administration. but how 
many of the things that were promised the Presi- 
dent has recommended, or the overwhelming Repub- 
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lican Congress authorized, or the party press urged 
and demanded in fulfilment of the pledges, and’ how 


many of them have been done. Inasmuch as none 
of them have been done, and as the Convention it- 
self was controlled by spoils, it was wise. for the 
Convention to make no further pretences, and. to pre- 
fer no claim for its party as the party of reform. 
It took leave of the subject very curtly and con- 
temptuously as follows: ‘* We commend the spirit of 
evidence of reform in the civil service, and the wise 
and consistent enforcement by the Republican party 
of the laws regulating the same.” , 
As the Republican party retires from the field as 
distinctively the party of reform, the Democratic 
party advances, reaffirming its declaration of 1876, 
which, we presume, was drawn by Mr. TILDEN. This 
is a statement of the reason and advantage of reform, 
but it was not coupled with any party engagement 
or proposed scheme of action. The distinetion of 
the Republican reform plank of 1884 and 1888 lies in 
its specification of definite steps to be taken to ad- 
vance reform, and as those steps have not been 
taken, to promise them for a third time would have 
been too ludicrous, and the plank was wisely dropped. 
The Democratic platform, however, is the most. posi- 
tive ever adopted by that party. It is as follows: 
“Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declara- 
tion of the Democratic National Convention of 1876 for the 
reform of the civil service, and we call for the honest en- 
forcement of all laws regulating thesame, The nomination 
of a President, as in the recent Republican Convention, by 
delegations composed largely of his appointees, holding 
office at his pleasure, is a scandalous satire upon free popu- 
lar institutions, and a startling illustration of the methods 
by which a President may ~— his ambition. We de- 
nounce a policy under which Federal eftice-holders usurp 
control of party conventions in the States, and we pledge 
the Democratic party to the reform of these and all other 


abuses which threaten individual liberty and local self- 
government.” 


To complete this plank, the declaration of the 
Convention of 1876 must be recalled: 

‘*Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience 
proves that efficient, economical conduct of the public busi- 
ness is not possible if its civil service be subject to change 
at every election, be a prize fought for at the ballot-box, be 
a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of honor as- 
signed for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the 
public employ, that the dispensing of patronage should 
neither be & tax upon the time of all our public men nor 
the instrument of their ambition.” 


The Reform League itself could not have made 
a sounder declaration. The trouble was that no 
methods were proposed, and the only remedy sug- 
gested was voting for the Democratic party in the 
hope that its President would act in accordance with 
this statement. That, however, was rather too large 
a draft upon the public faith. But this year, after 
sixteen years of the immense advance of the reform 
in public approval, the declaration of 1876 is re- 
affirmed, and the party pledges itself to the correc- 


.tion of one of the worst abuses in the civil service, 


the interference of office-holders in elections. More- 
over, Mr. CLEVELAND honestly believes the declara- 
tion of 1876. He did not renounce his faith under 
the tremendous pressure with which every President 
is beset; and although, as the League said at the 
time, his administration was not a civil service re- 
form administration, yet despite his inconsistent ac- 
tion, the incessant agitation of the question left the 
reform sentiment in the country stronger at the end 
of his administration than it was at the beginning. 
It is too much to suppose. that with the present 
feeling of the Democratic party Mr. CLEVELAND'S 
administration, however friendly to reform, would 
-be, in the sense of the League, a civil service reform 
administration. But there is no doubt a President 
who should honestly enforce such a declaration as 
that made by the Democratic platform would be 
supported by the large and powerful public opinion, 
which sees in civil service reform an immediate and 
effective means of dealing with the corruption which 
is now the chief menace of our government. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Upon one public question which the action of both 
conventions has made subordinate in this campaign 
—the silver question—the Democratic platform, upon 
the whole, is more satisfactory than the Republican. 
The question, although subordinated, is yet of such 
vital importance that had either of the parties de- 
clared for free silver coinage, it would have been 
beaten on that issue alone. It is subordinate only 
because hoth parties, aware of the strong anti- 
free-coinage sentiment, but anxious not to lose the 
free-silver votes, trim as ‘closely and cautiously as 
possible. From this point of view the two platforms 
are interesting studies. The Republican says: 


“The American people, from tradition and interest, favor 
bimetallism, and the Republican party demands the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money, with such restric- 
tions and under such provisions, to be determined by legis- 
lation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values 
of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying 
power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall 
be at all times equal. The interests of the producers of the 
country, its farmers and its working-men, demand that every 
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dollar, paper or coin, issued by the government shall be as 


cood as every other, We commend the wise and patriotic 
<ieps taken by our government to secure an international 
conference to adopt such measures as will insure a parity of 
value between gold and silver for use as money throughout 
the world.” . 


The Democratic declaration is as follows: 


‘We denounce the Republican legislation known as the 
SHERMAN act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with 
possibilities of danger in the future which should make all 
of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its speedy 
repeal. e hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both 
gold and silver without discriminating against either metal 
or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 
be adjusted me nternational agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals, and the —, power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts, and 
we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with 
and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as 
especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and 
laboring classes, the first and most defenceless victims of 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

The Republican free-silver Senators say that they 
are satisfied with the Republican plank, and as the 
reader considers both he will probably find himself 
saving. ‘* While on the one hand, yet on the other.” 

But the precise statement of the Democratic plank, 

the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value,” is the 
best thing in either of the planks. But the Demo- 
cratic declaration falls behind that of Mr. CLEVELAND 
himself in his letter of February, 1891: 

“If we have developed an unexpected capacity for the 
increased assimilation of a largely increased volume of this 
currency, and even if we have demonstrated. the usefulness 
of such an increase, other conditions fall far short of insur- 
ing us against disaster if in the present situation we enter 
upon the dangerous, the reckless experiment of free, unlim- 
ited, and independcnt silver coinage.” 

This declaration was thought by many of his friends 
to have lost Mr.CLEVELAND the nomination. But it is 
such views, and the honest. expression of them, and 
the public conviction of his courageous adhesion to 
them, which have won for him the general respect 
and confidence that make him so strong a candidate. 
There was a time during the winter when it seemed 
probable that the Democratic party would identify it- 
self with the free-coinage heresy. But it did not; and 
the action of its Convention upon the subject, and 
the overwhelming nomination of the author of the 
letter, take the question out of the canvass, and prac- 
tically out of reasonable legislative possibilities for 
the next five years. The successful candidate in th® 
contest of the year, whether Mr. HARRISON or Mr. 
CLEVELAND, will be supported by a sentiment that 

will tolerate no tampering with the currency. The 

cautious tone of the platforms implies that there is 
supposed to be a large free-silver sentiment in the 
country. But the firm statement under all the care- 
ful trimming of form shows that the sound intelli- 
gence of both parties is agreed upon resistance to this 
sentiment, and that upon this question the controlling 
sentiment of both parties is essentially conservative. 


THE DUTY OF A NEWSPAPER. 


WE trust that in this campaign the World will maintain 
the distinction which it has justly won of presenting a truth- 
ful picture of the contest on both sides. The World sup- 
ports Mr. CLEVELAND, but that is no reason that it should 
represent the HARRISON campaign as listless and dull, nor 
that it should deny enthusiasm to the HARRISON meetings, 
nor caricature the HARRISON speakers and speeches. Usu- 
ally, to judge from the papers which espouse one or the 

_ other side, there is but one side, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion from the beginning. 

The reader of the weekly edition of the London Times 
during the present exciting campaign in England will need 
no other paper to furnish him with a fair picture of its 
progress, Every morning he will find the chief speeches on 
both sides accurately reported, with the most truthful ac- 
counts of the size and spirit of the meetings. The Times is 
not friendly to Mr. GLADsTong, but it will open its columns 
to all that he says, and neither belittle nor satirize his meet- 
ings. ‘Phe feeling of the crowds and their reception of the 
orators will be photographed, so that the reader will know 
that he understands the situation. 

This is the function of a great newspaper. — This is to be 
a mirror of the times. Whatever the editorial sympathies 
of a paper may be, if it permits them to distort and misrep- 
resent the news, it abuses its trust. Yet in the heat of a 
political cs, ypaign how many newspapers are guiltless of 
‘hat abuse? 


THE BORUP AFFAIR. 

AFTER the circumstances in Chili, which seemed to incul- 
pate officers of our navy in communicating intelligence to 
the BALMACEDA faction in the civil war, it is unpleasant to 
know that Captain Borvp, military attaché to our legation 
at Paris, has been peremptorily recalled at the request of the 
French government upon a dishonorable charge. The mat- 
ter will be thoroughly investigated, of course, but the alleged 
admissions of Captain Borur are very serious. 

A clerk in the national archives was accused of supply- 
ing the German and Italian governments with plans of French 
coast defences. He is stated to have confessed his guilt, 
and to have accused Captain Borup of buying the plans and 
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selling them to Germany and Italy. Mr. Coormer, our 
Minister, has informed M. Rrnor, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, that Captain Borur admits having paid for secret offi- 
cial documents, but declares that he did only what all mili: 
tary attachés do. M. Rrsor very truly answered that if it 
were a general custom, it was most deplorable, and that 
Captain Borup deserves censure, and for offering money to 
obtain state secrets he would be prosecuted if he were not 
in the diplomatic service. The War Department at Wash- 
ington very properly declines to suppose Captain Borup to 
be guilty, : 

It would be very extraordinary if, as Captain Borvp is 
alleged to have stated, it were a general practice among mili- 
tary attachés to buy secret information of this kind. The 
army is supposed to cherish a very high sense of honor. 
But all the dishonor that attaches to a spy certainly belongs 
to an officer who uses the opportunity which an official rela- 
tion gives him to obtain surreptitiously information which 
in every frank and honorable way would be inaccessible to 
him. Mr. Coo.rper, with the instinct of a gentleman, agreed 
with M. Rrsor that the practice was deplorable, whether it 
was general or not. It is an interesting ihquiry, as the Her. 
‘ald suggests, if an intimation from France that an attaché of 
our legation was disagreeable to her led to his immediate 
recall, why Mr. Eaan, Minister in Chili, whom with the most 
abundant reason Chili declares to be disagreeable to her, 
should be persistently retained in that country. 


A GREAT ABUSE PLAINLY EXPOSED. 


THERE is no more fearless, persistent, and effective advo- 
cate of reform in this country than the Civil Service Chroni- 
cle, edited by Luctus B. Swrrt, and published in Indianapo- 
lis, Its last number is largely devoted to a detailed exposure 
of the shameful manner in which the spoils system domi- 
nated the Republican National Convention. This number 
of the Chroniele is 1 conclusive argument against a second 
term for any President. It is a scathing picture of the con- 
duct of a President who, having made solemn pledges to do 
.what he could “to avert the dangers to free institutions 
which lurk in the power of official patronage,” used the 
whole power of the patronage to secure his own renomina- 
tion. Such a course, under our system, is playing with 
loaded dice. 

Mr. Swrrt was profoundly dissatisfied with Mr. CLEvVR- 
LAND's course in regard to the civil service, and he voted 
for Mr. HARRISON in 1888. But the Chronicle now says: 


“We have devoted much space this month to uncovering the 
motive power which successfully operated the Republican National 
Convention beginning at Minneapolis, June 7th. The spoils sys- 
tem was in its full fruition, The successful candidate was suc- 
cessful because, through his henchmen, he had the Convention 
literally by the throat. One hundred and forty place-holders, at 
the lowest estimate, had votes. On the best authority, at least 
three thousand other place-holders gathered around, and bore 
down opposition, All these were led by a place-holder who 
makes thirty or forty thousand dollars a year out of his place, 
and who came specially from London for: this purpose. The 
whole was superintended by the President, who had wires con- 
necting the White House with the Convention, and who, as the 
Indianapolis Journal puts it, was busy ‘sending and receiving 
communications from the seat of war,’ It is to be hoped that 
our United States executive government has now reached its low- 
est point of degradation. It would not seem that political pirates 
and buccaneers could get or would want greater power.” 

The Democratic platform says with great pertinence, and 
expresses a strong and swiftly increasing opinion: ‘‘ The 
nomination of a President, as in the recent Republican Con- 
vention, by delegations composed largely of his appointees, 
holding office at his pleasure, is a scandalous satire upon free 
popular institutions, and a startling illustration of the meth- 
ods by which a President. may gratify his ambition. We 
denounce a policy under which Federal office-holders usurp 
control. of party conventions in the States, and we pledge 
the Democratic party to the reform of these and all other 
abuses which threaten individual liberty and local self-gav- 
ernment.” This is as good a profession and pledge as those 
of the. Republican platform in 1888, and should the Demo- 
crats succeed they will be judged by their fidelity to them, 
as the Republicans have been. 


THE MURDER IN COURT. 


Tne shooting of Max CLeRGeT by Epwarp Drvtw in the 
Court of General Sessions in New York was an incident 
without precedent in the city. Upon some savage frontier, 
where civilization is really unknown, such an act would not 
he surprising; and here fortunately it is doubtful whether 
the-asagssin was responsible. CLERGET had pleaded guilty 
to am-assault upon Drvrn’s sister, a girl of fifteen, then with- 
drew the plea, and the judge remanded him that he might: 
consider the matter, and as CLERGET was passing out in 
chatge of the officer, Drvrn rose, leaned forward, and pla- 
cing & revolver against CLERGET’S left breast, shot him dead. 

It was an appalling tragedy. If the man was guilty, he 
was in the hands of the law, and there.was no doubt that he 
would be fairly tried and punished. There was no more 
excuse for shooting him than there is in every similar case, 
and if such an act is to be extenuated or justified as due to 
the natural emotion of a brother, let such offences be ex- 
cepted from the control of the law, and abandoned to the 
vengeance of gome relation of the victim. There is no 
question of the brutish enormity ofgthe crime. But public 
sentiment does not demand that it shall be capitally pun. 
ished, and so long as that is true, it is a false assertion that 
the deliberate murder of the offender, especially when in the 
power of the law, is condoned by public opinion. 

A few weeks ago in Port Jervis a mob seized a colored 
man who was charged with a similar crime and hung him. 
The hanging was justified in some quarters as an act of the 
people. But not only is not a mob the people, but had it 
been the people, there was no justification for the act. Un- 
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der strong exasperation men will occasionally commit crimes, 
or, a8 the phrase is, take the law into their own hands. ~Cir- 
cumstances may extenuate the individual offence, but to 
condone it upon a general principle, and to justify the shoot- 
ing by one man of another who has foully wronged his sis- 
ter as an incident to. be expected in a community which 
does not properly punish such a crime, is to make every 
man the judge whether the awards of the law are what they 
ought to be, and if not, then to inflict what he considers a 
proper penalty. 
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AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 


By 


V: 

IHIEN Sylvia came down stairs for supper she 
found young Mr. Bylands smoking by him- 
self in the office. The single oil-lamp, forti- 
fied with a reflector, cast a streak of light 
on him, revealing to Sylvia such details of 

his personality as the evening gloom had hidden. He had 
an athletic figure, the carriage of which was particularly 
good. His brown eyes, with folded under-lids, looked 
strangely light in the copper tones of his face. As Sylvia 
came to know his ways, it seemed to her that he never sat 
without tilling his chair, and that he was always smoking. 
His expression commonly indicated composure, suggesting 
both sulkiness and dignity. When things went wrong, his 
mouth, in a marked way, disclosed nervous irritability. 

‘It looks as if I have got back just in time to show you 
what kind of amusements we have down here in Casey,” he 
said, handing Sylvia a chair. ‘‘ Does smoke annoy you ? 
Thanks. A man tells me there is a social to-night across 
the creck at John Whitby’s. Would you care to go?” 

“ih 3 said Sylvia,eagerly. She set one foot in a 
buckled slipper on the scaling stove-guard. Her hands were 
clasped as she leaned forward. ‘I should like it very much,” 
she said 

‘‘We'll go about seven o'clock,” said Bylands, without 
much active concern. 

Sylvia regarded him almost curiously. 
not busdened with a sense of deference. 

‘*Do you live in Chamouni?” she asked presently. 

“*Oh ves; but I’m away a good deal looking after timber 
and making contracts. When I’m home I board with the 
Duncans—that brown house beyond the office.” 

‘*T suppose you are glad to be away most of the time?” 

** Well, Chamouni is a paradise compared to places where 
I've been,” said Delk. 

He told in an off-hand way of certain experiences he had 
had in wild timber districts, and his mention of these things 
invested him with an intimation of daring and peril. Sylvia 
listened intently as he spoke of winter nights spent from 
dark till dawn among the rushing logs of a rising river, when 
a sudden *‘ tide” had put the boom in danger. 

He had a graphic fashion of speech which made Sylvia 
hear the whirl, of the black water and the shouts of the log- 
men, and see the frosty stars overhead mix their pale light 
with the flare of the lanterns and fire-baskets along shore. 

Some men came into the office presently, and Bylands 
joined in talk with them, assuming an air of unconcern 
which Sylvia felt. He sat restlessly moving his feet. 

She decided that he wished to impress her with the fact 
that her presence did not embarrass him. 

‘*He is afraid I will take him for one of the villagers,” 
thought Sylvia, catching at his mental attitude, which seem- 
ed to her the proof of some spiritual slightness. “I wonder,” 
she debated,‘‘ if my own sense of insufficiency is what makes 
me so alive to other people’s thready traits?” 

She furtively studied Delk. He managed to give her a 
kind of trepidation such as she had felt in listening to the 
efforts of a young singer. She was tremulous with looking 


ves!” 


He was certainly 
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for a break, fearing that he would say something which 
would make interest in him rather difficult. 

‘*T’'ll git along all right,” said Captain Bylands, when Syl- 
via mentioned their plans for the evening. “ You take good 
care of her, Delk. Thar’s a creek to cross and a high fence 
to climb.” 

‘**Oh, then I shall not wear my best gown,” said Sylvia. 
“Will this be good enough, Mr. Bylands?” 

The captain had disliked her black clothes, and she had 
put them by. She wore to-night-something which made 
Delk think of lilacs when they slip into blossom against the 
pale verdancy of spring. It seemed to be gathered a good 
deal about the waist, and to fall over at the neck in a sort of 
flounce. 

“Mighty lot of stuff wasted in thet thar frock,” criticised 
the captain, pulling at the full sleeves. 

**It has to make up for my lacks,” smiled Sylvia. 

Her uncle chuckled. ‘ You wouldn’t do to send for a 
missionary, Sylvia; wouldn’t be a mouthful.” 

‘* But I should be very good, what there is of me,” protest- 
ed Sylvia, gravely, tying a scarf over her black head. “The 
nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat.” 

It was pitch-dark as she and Bylands stepped into the 
night. The stars looked small and far, mere pin-points in 
the stretched woof of the sky. The lantern in Delk’s hand 
cast a swaying blur of orange on the road, and ahead of 
them other lanterns pulsing in the darkness appeared to 
bristle with fiery quills. The sound of running water pres- 
ently broke the stillness. 

“A little branch of Knob Lick which we have to cross,” 
explained Bylands. ‘‘ Let me try the plank first.” 

Te set a tentative foot on the board laid across the creek, 
which in the lantern-light seemed to gush with blood. - Syl- 
via stepped forward, holding his hand. A high fence lifted 
just beyond. / 

‘It’s smooth travelling after we climb this,” Bylands said. 
**T will get over first.” 

He vaulted across the black rails, and waited while Sylvia 
mounted them slowly, troubled with her skirts and long 
cloak. 

‘‘ Do you suppose you can lift me down?” she asked from 
the top, glancing at him with a feigned doubtfulness. 

Her face shone with a strange witchery, its soft pallor 
rounded into shape upon the thick gloom. Bylands laughed 
as he set her down. 

‘* You're about as heavy as a shadow!” he said. 

They were crossing a pasture, which felt miry to the tread. 
Wefrd shadows hung around them, and the lantern flare gave 
way-side fences an odd effect of movement; the rails seemed 
to leap forward and wind themselves in snakelike coils, 
which in a moment, without gradations of shade, were blotted 
out. Presently a great barn loomed upon Sylvia's eye. 
Numbers of buggies stood about, and horses tied to the 
fence turned their heads at the approaching light, one pon- 
derous dapple-gray looking as if cut from granite, with the 
chisel marks on his flanks. A large house stood ahead, its 
door opening to admit some one in advance. A deep step 
led into a bare hall in which a group of young men were 
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talking. The girl on the threshold exclaimed at sight of 
Bylands. 

‘*Mighty glad to see you back,” she cried. And then, as 
he stepped aside, disclosing Sylvia's figure, a little stare of 
surprise came into her face. ‘‘ Oh!” she said, hastily, ‘‘I 
thought it was—I thought of course it was—” 

‘‘Let me introduce Miss Sylvia Bylands,” interrupted 
Delk; ‘‘ Miss Whitby.” 

Miss Whitby bowed stiffly, her blank, maidenly face mod 
est and virginal to an almost featureless degree in its nest 
of pale red hair. 

‘* Walk up steers,” she said; and Sylvia, following her di- 
rection, found herself in an upper hall giving upon a great 
room, in each corner of which a plump bed heaved itself 
like a snow-drift. . 

The edges of these were piled with young women. A 
group about the stove gave over a laughing talk as Sylvia 
came in. One, a large white-faced girl, with arms like links 
of sausage, crossed the floor. 

‘*Give me your things,” she said. 

Sylvia unfastened her wrap, glancing around at the rag 
‘arpeting and deal walls. Several chests were ranged along 
the sides of the room. A lamp with a red wick burned im- 
portantly on a stand below a small mirror. 

The white-faced girl observed Sylvia. ‘‘ Ain’t you Cap'n 
Bylands’ niece?” she asked. 

; — when Sylvia said yes, she twisted her head approv- 
ingly. 

‘**I lowed you must be,” she advanced. 
you over?” 

*“Who—” 

‘Carried you over from Mis’ Lichens’s?. Did you come 
with the crowd?” 

“Oh, Mr. Delk Bylands brought me.” 

The white-faced girl looked a trifle surprised. ‘‘ Oh—bein’ 
kin—I reckon,” she debated, taking Sylvia's cloak. When 
she came back she inclined herself confidentially, and asked, 
*“ Will you whiten?” 

Sylvia felt a little helpless. The sight of a box of powder 
in the hands of a girl who stood before the mirror served to 
enlighten her perceptions. 

“IT suppose I had better ‘whiten,’” thought Sylvia. 
‘*They may be offended if I don’t.” 

She shook a whiff or two of chalk about her face. 

Delk was waiting for her in the hall. 

“There are twenty-three girls in there,” said Sylvia, sol- 
emnly; ‘‘and some of them are very good-looking. The 
queerest thing about them is that though they all seem 
young, they don’t look young. Their faces have a kind o 
sharpness—a sort of prematurity. What makes it?” : 

Bylands, never having noticed this effect, made no effort 
at an explanation of its probable causes. He only realized 
what she meant in his perception of her own variance. She 
seemed soft and fine and singularly youthful, while the 
others had the stolid keenness which results from an open 
life in which no careful delicacy intervenes to shield the 
mind from bald facts. shy 

(Continued on page 661.) 
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BLUE-FISHING OFF FIRE ISLAND. 


Frew persons in the neighborhood of New York with 
any fondness for the gentle sport have failed to experi- 
ence something of what Mr. Burns has depicted in his 
ketch of a cat-boat loaded with fishermen and all troll- 
ing for blue-fish, The banks off Fire Island are quite 
accessible to people of the metropolitan district by means 
of the railways on Long Island to Babylon, and thence 
cross the waters of the Great South Bay. And these 
waters are so filled with fish of various sorts that he is 
in unlucky angler indeed who is not able almost. any 
day to find some kind of profitable sport. This is so 
wcll understood that on the Long Island side of the bay 
_which is formed by the long stretch of beach on the 
ocean side of Long Island-known to geographers as 
Fire Island and the Great South Bay Beach—there are 
. great many fishing-club houses where during the sum- 
mer the members spend much time. © This is also true 
of the islands within the bay. The most famous of 
these islands is called Jesse Conkling’s, or Captree, Island. 
It was here that the Tile Club (of pleasant memories) 
disported itself, and decorated the whitewashed walls of 
\Mr. Conkling’s tavern with charcoal sketches wonderful 
to behold. 

From these convenient club-houses and inns the fish- 
ermen can go forth: whenever the conditions seem pro- 
pitious. The most sportsmanlike way to pursue the 
blue-tish is by what is known as chumming. This is so 
well known a method that it is scarcely worth describ- 
ing, The ‘‘chum,” or bait, consists of fish cut up into 
pieces after it has got somewhat high. This is thrown 
overboard. and floats:on the surface. To this the blue- 

si) ric, and as’ baited hooks are also cast into the 
‘hh the ‘‘chum,” the greedy blue-fish unwitting- 
these in their eagerness.. Merely to put lines 
ind haul in the fish as fast as they are hooked is 

: sport in any proper sense. That is the way the 
tishermen do who are fishing for the markets; and they 
ure perfectly right, too, for they are not out for fun, but 
are pursuing a hard and arduous calling for coin, and 
what that will bring. But the sportsman will prefer 
when chumming to use a light rod, say ten or twelve 
ounces, With this, when he gets a four or five pound 
hlue-fish, he can have as much sport as he would with 
a black bass. The blue-fish is-decidedly game, and will 
make a hard fight before he is landed: The conditions 
for chumming are not, however, always favorable; and 
then the fisherman will troll instead. To troll, as the 
men in Mr. Burns's picture are doing, the boat is sailed 
back and forth over the banks, and kept as nearly as 
possible within the school of fish. A spoon, or even 
bait, is used near the hook, and this is drawn through 
the water with the motion of the boat. The fish strikes 
at the shining spoon or tempting bait, and is hooked. 
In this-way, too, sport can be had by the use of the reel 
after the fish is hooked, but it is not so frequent as 
when chumming. 

But whether the fishing be good or not, a sail in one 
of those very seaworthy and easily handled cat-boats 
that belong to the Great South Bay is always pleasant. 
One cannot be sure, of course, that all will be plain and ‘2, 
smooth sailing, for just outside the protected waters of MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN FOR THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO.—(Ser Pace 654.) 
the bay the sea has a way of its own of getting very 


choppy, so that the cat-boat bobs up and down like a 

cork. Then those who are not good sailor-men must pre- not last long, nor do they hurt. Men who have had such hungry for the recently caught fish, which is broiled in a 

pure to do their duty and pay their respectful tributes to an experience have wondered how soon the dread mal de mer fashion in these various clubs and taverns that no city cook 
But smooth water being near, such illnesses do passed away, and that also in a very short time they were ever manages to learn. F 
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SIDE FIGURES OF THE MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN. 


THE FAIR FOUNTAIN. 

Ont of the most beautiful and conspicuous features in the 
Columbian Exposition grounds will be the electric fountain 
that is now being constructed at the head of the basin, This 
work of art will sit at the head of the grand court, just‘before 
the main entrance to the Administration Building. It will be 
the largest affair of its kind that has yet beeu attempted, and 
the play of the water, it is promised, will far surpass in 
beauty and intricacy any fountain of the sort ever seen in 
America. New-Yorkers will remember the gorgeousness of 
the’ Wiman fountain that played some years on Staten Isl- 
and. “ This fouhtain was purchased by Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, of Chicago, and reconstructed in Lincoln Park. 
But it is purely spectacular, aud its purpose is confined sole- 
ly to the display at night. 

The fountain at the fair grounds, however, while sur- 
passing the Wiman work in the beauty of its night effects, 
will also add the charm of noble statuary and the splendor 
of its day display. The sculpture work has been done by 
Macmonnies in Paris, and is pronounced to be really noble 
by those critics that have seen it. It will mcrempea 4820 
a most valuable addition to the beauties ofthe grand court, 
and its commanding position before the Administration 
Building has not been idly assigned to it. 

It was the intention of the managers of the Electricity 
Building to construct an. electrical fountain in the centre of 
that department, but this idea was abandoned when the 
Macmonuies fountain was decided upon. 


AL FRESCO IN NEW YORK. 

Wits the close of the regular theatrical season comes a 
fresh thirst among the people for amusement. It is the 
time of year when those who cater to the public taste for 
summer attractions devise light operas, concerts, spectacu- 
lar productions, and the like. Formerly Coney Island and 
adjacent resorts marked the Mecca of our summer pleasure- 
seekers on a warm ‘night; but now, when theatres advertise 
the atmosphere covled by iced air, and have even been 
known to hand around ice-cream between acts, a trip to 
Couey, even on a fine night by one of the iron steamboats, 
seems like an unnecessary effort after recreation. 

The latest fad is the roof garden. It is surprising, how- 
ever, that al fresco entertainments have been so long in find- 
ing a foothold in our large cities, and particularly in the 
metropolis, where the population is so heterogeneous, and 
possesses, besides, such a large foreign element accustomed 
to seek after just such an out-door existence. This does not 
apply merely to concert gardens, but also to our great res- 
taurants. Why should they not imitate their Parisian-proto- 
types, and give us that diner sur le trottoir so dear to the 
Continental heart? We have the trottoir wide enough in 
front of many of our. hotels, and the people are at hand 
eager to take advantage of this mode of refection al fresco 
were it spread before them. 

The visitor to Paris, if he knows the ** ropes,” never fails 
to make a tour of the eafés chantants which hedge in and 
about the Champs Elysées; no more would the well-posted 
man have ** done” London without several visits to the Pa- 
vilion, Aquarium, Alhambra, and such like; and at the pres- 
ent writing, if he did not know,” ta-ra-ra-boom-deay!” and 
Miss Lottie Collins, he would be accounted a ** haygeed” 
by every well-bred man of his acquaintance. With us, 
the café chantant of Paris, i. e., the Music Hall of Lon- 
don, has led heretofore a somewhat checkered eyist- 
ence. It has generally been lreld by our local officials that 
** beer and music” do not mix, Iu London their café chan- 
tunt is not al fresco, but in-deers. We have heretofore fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps pf our London brethren, and 
give most of our summer shows in the heat and glare of an 
enclosed theatre building, but now we have two roof gar- 
dens, with their attendant variety shows, and the innovation 
in both cases is a howling success. This town, for the time 
being, has gone *‘ roof-garden ” daft. Truth to tell, the new- 
comer is not without attractiveness, and deserves per se the 
hearty welcome extended to him. 

The Casino has for several years had a roof garden, but 
the space is so small that barely more than a handful of 
people ean be accommodated; and even then, in its infancy, 
ils patronage was not more than fair; but since the“ variety 
show ” has been added, this and the roof garden at the Madi 
sou Square Building have been ‘* throwing them away ever 
night.” The latter occupies that portion of the building 
fronting on Madison Avenue, and directly over the main 
entrance aud the café. It is very tastefully illuminated by 
multicolored electric lamps set in iron arches. These and 
growing plants, together with the bright costumes of the 
ladies s€aied at the tables, walking, or standing about, make 
a very pretty and effective bit of al fresco realism. The 
stage has a true Grecian setting, and with its three red boxes 
filled with cacti or palms, reminds one very forcibly indeed 
of some old Athenian theatre, but ex miniature. As to the 
* show ” itself, it consists largely of a young lady who waves 
about her head several yards of diaphanous skirting, and in 
such a manner as to convey to the on-looker the impression 
that she is very coy and bashful. Just whether she succeeds 
is an open question. The arrangement of the calcium lights 
for the so-called ‘* serpentine dance ”—just why ‘ serpentine” 
is not clear—is certainly very effective, and seems to ‘be the 
most attractive feature of the lady’s performance. 
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What about the people who frequent the roof gardens and 
kindred resorts? Who are they, what do they look like, and 
why do they go? The audiences can be set down ut once as 
being first-class in character and demeanor,and one and all out 
for an evening’s pleasure jaunt, free to go and come at their 
jeasure, to sit at the little round tables, sipping a very harm- 
ess lemonade or even beer for the ladies, while little carafes 
filled with an amber-colored fluid dispense refreshment for 
the sterner sex. There is a continual rattle of glasses be- 
tween the numbers on the programme, and hurrying hither 
and thither of white-aproned waiters, much cigar and ciga- 
rette smoke, much laughter aud good-natured applause for 
the performers. wy 
The audience is nothing at all if not hilarious and con- 
vivial. One and all have come there to be am , too 
ready, perhaps, to think of discriminating; but a roof-garden 
and its concomitant ‘‘ variety show” are not intended for 
disquisitive reflection; one must be light-hearted, insouciant, 


- as the Frenchman says, and everything that happens upon 


such an evening and at such an entertainment ** goes” with- 
out question. When the “ skirt-dancer” appears, the entire 
assemblage not only rises to its feet for a good look at those 
weaving skirts, but stands upon the chairs and the flower- 
boxes, and frequently ladies will not decline to be held into 
x good place for seeing all by the strong arm of lover or 
husband. Naturally those who have no chairs, and those 
again who cannot capture a flower-box nor climb to a van- 
tage point along the iron arches, are blocked out of viewing 
all of the performance; this brings to the fore the man who 
cries feebly, ‘‘ Sit down in front!” to two thousand absorbed 
fellow-men, and is looked upon by his companions in misery 
as a public benefactor, and by the man who can see every- 
thing as a public nuisance. Some are sarcastic, and view 
this standing upon chairs to see one woman flirt her skirts 
about her head as the final touch to idiocy. 

‘‘ John, can you see anything?” said a lady to her com- 
panion. 

‘* Lots!” replied John, sententiously. 

“You can? What?” 

‘* One thousand idiots standing upon one thousand chairs!” 

‘*Oh, is that all?” 

Just at this juncture a gentleman in front vacated his 
chair in favor of John’s lady, who as promptly stepped upon 
it, to the intense amusement of all the initiated. John just 
managed to raise his hat, and bit his mustache, chewing the 
cud of repentance and reflection. Meanwhile the lady had 
an admirable view of the stage, but, according to John’s 
standard, there was one more idiot. 

But ‘‘ al fresco in New York” is not confined alone to the 
roof-gardens of the Casino and Madison Square Building, 
the latter with its tower and minarets ablaze with electric 
lights. There is the Kiralfy’s Eldorado at Weehawken, 
with its great spectacular show; exhibitions of fireworks 
and music also at Manhattan Beach. Those who cannot 
afford the luxury of these places—and their number is as 
the sands upon the ocean’s shore—they seek their al fresco 
upon the benches in the Park and in the public squares, and 
when not within reach of these, they sit out upon the docks, 
and watch the black waters of the river. 

What we need is more al fresco life, with good music, and 
just a little skirt-dancing; and it must be good, very good, 
to go at all. I hope the roof-garden has come to stay, and 
that it is not one of those ephemeral fads which our people 
raise up so suddenly, and then drop with unmatched celer- 
ity. It means a cheap inoffensive recreation, and ought to 
find lasting favor with our public. It is a good lounging- 
ground for the man about town, the man whose wife is in 
the mountains, and the man and his wife who have come 
from the provinces to see the sights of the metropolis. 

Harry P. Mawson. - 


THE WASHINGTON NEGRO. 

Ir is the negro population of Washington that makes it 
almost a foreign city to the stranger from the North. Not 
many years ago a newly created editor of a daily newspa- 
per made an official journey to the capital. His predecessor 
was his father, one of the foremost journalists of his time. 
It had been the great man’s custom to visit the political 
leaders of the country in the scenes of their activity, in or- 
der to learn there of the purposes and intrigues of the states- 
men whom he favored or opposed. The young man nobly 
resolved to follow his father’s example; but when he began 
to put down the incidents and scenes of his trip that most 
interested him, he found himself writing an account of the 
black people whom he had seen—the friendly little news- 
boys; the tattered children playing in the streets and sliding 
down the cellar doors; the stalwart lazy porters and dray- 
men; the fat and self-respectful *‘ aunties”; the trim and 
saucy serving-maids; the yellow dandies; the thoughtful 

reachers, with their affectation of erudition; the dignified 
eaders of society. There was a good deal of praiseworthy 
human nature in this, and it.is not to be wondered at that 
the young man who began by preferring the picturesque to 
politics has made a successful manager of a newspaper. ~ 

Mr. Reinhart bas given us one of the black street Arabs of 
the capital. Here is a small remnant of the days of slavery. 
His father and mother may have been free; indeed; but even 
then they and he bring back the days when the race was 
held in bondage under the very shadows of the national 
Capitol. The chances are that they were free, for great 
poverty is hardly compatible with descendence from old 
slaves. These began life very far in advance of those who 
had beer free. As they still say of themselves, they had 
** better bringin’s up.” They had the advantage of copying 
the manners of their masters and mistresses, and knew what 
real living meant. They firmly declined to class themselves 
with the people of whom they contemptuously speak as 
‘‘low black niggers.” 

But whether the black of Washington was free or slave, 
or the offspring of bondmen or freemen, he is kindly treated 
at the capital, treated as we treat irresponsible children, and 
with that feeling, too, of friendliness that one cannot help 
entertaining for those that afford amusement and add to the 
pleasures of life. One can see how much confidence this 
treatment has inspired in the race by the pertness of the 
newsboy’s request, “ Read me sumpin to holler, boss.” There 
are no white newsboys in Washington, hardly any white 
street Arabs, or at least so very few as to make only a small 
spot of high light in the general picture. All this shouting, 
eager life scrambles along on two bare black legs, with gap- 
ing shirts and ruptured hats, with eager laughing face and 
shining teeth, with big black eyes and innate tendency to 
small peculations, but with the utmost confidence in the 
ares of the white people. So you shall not tind a 
Washington newsboy sullenly demanding a cent, and then 
shrinking away us if expecting a blow, but you shall hear 
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him ask you for a few pennies ‘‘ jes to help me by a few 
pers to start wid,” in a tone of voice that betrays faith 
that few white men will decline to advance him the neces- 
sary capital. 
‘his touching confidence of the simple-minded people, 
this childlike faith in what they ee as the 


superior race, pervades all classes of the blacks until you 
come to the top layer, to the people at the head of the first 
society, to Mr. Douglass and the lawyers and déctors, the 
school-teachers and the preachers. hese were the associ- 
ates and friends of the negro Representatives and Senators 
who once made their way to Congress, but who have de- 
parted with the restoration of native white rule in the South- 
ern States. Among these will be found old family.servants 
who have been left a littie property by their former masters, 
and some of the more important messéngers in the depart- 
ments, especially in the State Department. Deference is still 
a characteristic trait among these, but when a black man is a 
recognized social force in his race,and especially if-he is a pro- 
fessional man, he approaches his white neighbor not humbly, 
but with a certain amount of self-respect and independence, 
as one who believes that when communication is necessary 
between the two, it should be conducted on the level plane 
of equality. There is no intrusion into the white circle, but 
in dealings between the races, the educated black man is a 
mediator in behalf of his lowlier brethren, and assumes tow- 
ards them the patronizing superiority that may be rightly 
felt by the intellectual equal of the whites. 

The leading negroes of the capital have their own society, 
and the other negroes are justly proud of them. They live 
in good houses, ey have comfortable incomes,some of them 
ride in their carriages, their women folk have regular recep- 
tion days and dress themselves in silks and satins, often em- 
ploying the dressmakers of their race who cut and sew for 
their white neighbors. They have their churches, modest 
but substantial— Methodist, Baptist, and Roman Catholic 
chietly—and they like good loud preaching, hearty singing, 
and much splendor. These churches are sources of constant 
enjoyment, and theological discussion is an ever-flowing well- 
spring of pleasure to the negro man or woman. 

Like the conventional New England, the life of many of 
the negroes of Washington centres around the Church. The 
preacher is not always respected for himself, but his gift of 
speech and his power of lung are objects of great admira- 
tion. As for the church buildings, they are always spoken 
of affectionately and warmly as *‘ she” even when they are 
designated by men’s names. 

‘*How’s de John Wesley been a-gettin’ on sence I's ben 
away?” asked oue old woman of another. 

‘Oh, she done got her old wooden frout tore out, aud done 
got herself a new brick front.” 

‘* An’ what’s John Wesley 2d ben a doin’ wif herse’f?” 

‘‘She done got herse’f painted red.” 

It will not be many years before the negro shanties in the 
heart of the city will disappear. They are already giving 
way to the march of wealth and splendor. In the north- 
western part of the town, small lanes dart suddenly away 
from broad avenues, and out of the rear windows of fine 
houses there are visions of small wooden dwellings, some of 
them hovels, and some of them neat with paint and white- 
wash. Out of the lanes come trim girls with baskets con- 
taining some one’s washing, or tumultuous small children, or 
the man who has made himself famous by crying through 
the streets: ‘‘ I’m talkin’ ’bout debiled crabs.” A few modest 
homes of the thriftier negroes linger in the fashionable 
thoroughfares of usetts Avenue and Sixteenth Street. 
Since fashion made its entrance into this quarter of the city, 
the black men who were fortunate enough to purchase prop- 
erty there have held on to it with the tenacity of faith that 
fate has determined that they shall be as rich as the richest. 
So they will not sell until they are compelled by the stress 
of circumstance, which means, in this instance, the increase 
of taxes. Even then there are difficulties in the way, for the 
negroes are a happy-go-lucky people who have little know- 
ledge of the forms of law, so that their property descends 
and passes from hand to hand without much regard to the 
laws governing the transfer of land. Consequently, titles 
are not always good, and the prudent white man who is de- 
sirous of building what the newspapers call.a ‘* palatial resi- 
dence,” does not like to invest his morey in a piece of 
ground which, peradventure, may eventually turn out to be- 
long to some one else than his grantor. 

And yet the march of improvement does not drive out 
the negro, and they who know the race best, who understand 
them, who appreciate their kindliness and loyalty, their gen- 
tle willingness and their intelligence, would be-the last to 
wish to see this picturesque element of Washington’s popula- 
tion disappear or diminish. The black laborer, with his charm 
of bats’ bones or his lucky horseshoe hanging to his leather 
strop; the excellent cook, whe differs from many of her 
white rivals in having a palate that enjoys her own food; 
the courteous man-servant, the dignified remainder of -a de- 
parted aristocracy; the advanting intellectual leaders of 
their race, whose careers are interesting to all students of 
their kind—may be driven out of the ways of fashion, but - 
may they long linger in their own quarter, illustrating what 
has been done for the African by mere contact with Ameri- 
cau civilization, even when that contact was of the slave 
with his master! Henry Loomis NELSON. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 

Nor long ago the press despatches said that shyster 
lawyers in the Indian Territory were making legal raids on 
the Cheyennes. The Indians now have their lands in sev- . 
eralty, and a new assortment of trouble and care with them. 
The famine, the small-pox, the pneumonia, the strong-water, 
and the Texas cowboy had nearly done for them; but now 
the frontier lawyer gets in his talons, and the end is nigh. 
The Indians did what Indians always do in these latter days, 
head straight for a United States army officer and pour out 
their tale of woe. The army officer protests that he can do 
nothing; but he sets the complaint going ‘‘ through military 
channels,” and finally it comes plump up against the solid 
wall of divided authority in Washington, and as a living 
subject ceases to exist. It is henceforth history—one of the 
— of a dead and forgotten past. 

leanwhile the wronged Indian goes back to his tepee and 
waits. White people try to explain the process of common 
law to him, and, of course, every one starts in by admitting 
that he has “gotten the worst of it.” The Indian does not 
submit readily, that being a virtue only developed bythe’ 
highest evolution of civilization. . To the Indian it doesnot 
matter whether it is constitutional or unconstitutional. ~ The 
common law mixes things hopelessly when: it subverts his 
natural rights, and the application of statutes which puts 
sharp stones in his path simply cap the climax. Then his 








agent, if he has his ward’s interest at heart, does 
what he can; but civil bureaus do things in such 
a roundabout, day-after-to-morrow new ruling, 
red-tape and pigeon-hole way that the relief comes 
tardily, if at all. What the Indiau wants ig sim- 
ply one white man in the whole white race who 
can say to him, ‘‘you can do this,” or ‘you can 
do that,” and who will not habitually lie to him. 
The agent refers to Washington, and the matter 
referred is given a decent burial. The white 
soldier raises his right hand ever so little, speaks 
short and sharp, and the thing is done. The Ind- 
ian appreciates the difference, but cannot under- 
stand why General Nelson Miles cannot straight- 
en out whetever is crooked in his whole world of 
yoes. ‘ 
"The land-in-severalty scheme is a very good 
scheme, but under the lax and shiftless civil ad- 
ministration it will open up a new field of trouble 
for our red brother beside which the predatory 
cowboy, the whiskey-peddler, and the misappro- 
priated beef issue were as nothing. He will now 
have to deal with the frontier lawyer and the 
trafticking person who is ‘‘ not there for his health,” and 
when he encounters their diabolical canning and matchless 


imposture, he will come out of the tussel with, it is to be, 


hoped, the primitive fig-leaf at least. The white man’s 
“forever” will grow to a very much shorter time, and he 
will come to recognize in the law of the land an_ 
enemy whose armor he cannot pierce. 

The soldier says nothing, but he lives with the 
Indian, and he thinks what fine soldiers they make, 
ind how well we succeed with him when ‘Wwe get- 

ciuance. The soldier never tells him what is not 
-., or promises what he cannot fulfil. When Mr. 
J.o gets in trouble he appears at headquarters and 
stutes hig case. When Mr. Lo troubles any-one 
clse, the soldier slips a 45 into his Springfield, and 
subsequently slips it into the hide of Mr. Lo. “Both 
of these proceedings inspire respect in the mind 
of the Indian, who is by no means a fool, and read- 
ily.appreciates when he is treated properly and 
with justice. : 

The Sioux and Apaches were always more in- 
telligent in their dealings with the white race 
than any of the other tribes. . When too much 
constitutionality and law and statutes were run 
in on them by the white men, they just saddled 
up the big pony and got out their Winchesters 
and-left a smoking waste and heaps of white car- 
rion in their wake. Then the commission which 
came out to fix the thing up and save an admin- 
istration an Indian war, approached the subject in 
a fair and liberal way, and generally did what it 
said it would. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. 





COLUMBUS AND GENOA. 


THe claims of Genoa as the birthplace of Columbus, and 
the festival of the city in honor of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, were told in the WEEKLY for June 25th. The great 
celebration is now in progress, and will continue until the 
last week of August. The programme is varied and of de- 
cided interest to all Americans. International contests are 
the general order of the day, and these exhibitions of friendly 
rivalry are such as appeal to the joyous Genoese. Under the 
auspices of the various city societies there will be fencing, 
bicycling, contests of military bands, shooting matches, sail- 
ing, rowing, athletics, and, not least, ‘‘ international contests 
of illusionists.” Each of these exhibitions extends from two 
to three days, and in addition there will be the Italo-Ameri- 
can exposition, the exhibition of Old Arts, University festivi- 
ties, and the festival of the Venetians at sea. Franchetti his 
written a new opera, which will be produced at the Carlo 
Felice Theatre in August, and altogether there will be two 





‘months of celebration and amusement. 





THE EGG OF COLUMBUS—RESTAURANT AND WINE-ROOM. 


This great carnival 
is due alone to the efforts of the people of Genoa, as the 
government withdrew an appropriation made some time ago 
under the plea of poverty. ; 
The most interesting feature of all is the inauguration of 
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the exposition on July 1st. Some of the buildings are ‘il- 
lustrated. herewith, together with the bell that rings in the 
season of festival. This bell is the Liberty Bell of Genoa. 
When Genoa was a free state, in 1287, the bell was cast 
by a man named Guglielmo Montaldo, and two years later 
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D’Oria and Spinola, Captains of the People, had the bell 
hung in the tower of the Common Palace, near the Ducal 
Palace. The bell rang only for the victories of the re- 
public and in times of public rejoicing and festivity. In 
1570 the bell was broken, but cast anew, with the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Dua Gubernatores et Procuratores Jonnes Cha- 
tints civis Brixiae fecit 1570 mensis octobris.” Around the out- 
side of the bell were then placed various bass-reliefs and or- 
naments of a religious character. After that it rang through 
the centuries until about thirty years ago. Upon the very 
day that Tuscany and Romagna were annexed to the new 
Italian nation, March 16, 1860, the bell cracked for the sec- 
ond time, and since that time it has remained useless. But 
when the present. exposition was suggested, the City Council 
had the bell repaired, and once again its old tones have rung 
in honor of liberty and freedom. This interesting old bell 
is about five feet in height and about twelve-feet in circum- 
ference.. The inauguration of the festivitiesecould not be 
more appropriately made, as Columbus in his boyhood days 
may have heard the same sweet peal that thepeople hear 
who celebrate his discovery to-day. There could be no fitter 
signal for tlie opening of the ceremonies than the sound of 
this old bell, which was made by a free people to announce 
the time of festival and delight. The very thought is inter- 
esting and inspiring, and illustrates the poetry and art of the 
Italian people which still lives. This feeling is still 
further carried out in the restaurant and wine-room, 
which is made to represent the egg, with which-Co- 
lumbus did so much to mystify his friends. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No method the President could possibly have 
adopted of filling the vacancy in the Secretaryship 
of State could possibly have been so startling to the 
country as the methed which Mr. Blaine adopted of 
creating that va@incy by sending in a curt resigna- 
tiop three days before the Republican National Con- 
vention was to meet at Minneapolis. In that body 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew was recognized as ‘the 
leader of the Harrison forces,” and before it ad- 
journed it came to be believed, without any specific 
evidence, that he was to receive the reward of his 
leadership in the office which the President's princi- 
competitor had created in order to rush upon de- 
eat. This belief was very much strengthened when, 
a few_days after the Convention, Mr. Depew made a 
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pars. to Washington and paid a visit to the President. 
t came to be understood, however, that Mr. Depew ‘‘ could 
not afford” to resign the highly responsible and lucrative 
place he had as president of a great railroad system for an 
office of which the President could assure him a tenure of 
but nine months, and obviously the President. on his part, 
could not afford to let the most dignified office in his cabinet 
appear to be *‘going a-begging ” by subjecting it to a public 
refusal. At any rate, and as a matter of fact, Mr. Depew 
has not been, and Mr. John Watson Foster, of Indiana, has 
been, appointed Secretary of State to succeed Mr. Blaine. 

Everybody seems to agree in speaking well of the charac- 
ter and abilities of the new Secretary. It is a curious fact 
that there should be two Secretaries of the same name in the 
same cabinet, Mr. Charles Foster, of Ohio, having been ap- 
ointed as Secretary of the Treasury to succeed Mr. Windom. 

he later Mr. Foster was born in Pike County, Indiana, 
July 2, 1836, and was educated at the Indiana State Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 1855, and at the 
Harvard Law-school, where he spent the next year. He 
then began the practice of law in Evansville, and con- 
tinued it until the outbreak of the war, when he obtained 
a commission as Major of Volunteers. He served at first 
with the Twenty-tifth Indiana, and, after Fort Donelson, 
was promoted to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and subsequently 
transferred, as Colonel, to the Sixty-fifth Indiana Mounted 
Infantry, and subsequently appointed Colonel of the One 
Hundred and Thirty sixth Indiana. His service was en- 
tirely in the West, under Grant and Sherman, and as com- 
mander of the advance brigade of. cavalry in Burnside’s ex- 
pedition to Tennessee, he was the first to occupy, Knoxville. 
After the war he edited a paper at Evansville, atid was for 
a time the postmaster of the place. His first appearance in 
national politics came from his appointment by President 
Grant, in 1873. as Minister to Mexico. He was reappointed 
by President Hayes, but afterwards transferred to St. Peters- 
burg. In 1881 he resigned the Russian mission to resume 
his private business, and settled in Washington, building up 
a special practice as counsel for foreign legations and in in- 
ternational business generally. President Arthur appointed 
him Minister to Spain, in which capacity he negotiated an 
important commercial treaty, which the Senate failed to 
confirm, and which was withdrawn by President Cleveland 
for further consideration. Mr. Foster returned to Spain to 
renew negotiations, but they fell through, although he was 
again sent to Spain last year to negotiate the treaty which 
is now in force. Of late Mr. Foster has acted ns a confiden- 
tial adviser of the President in diplomatic affairs. It was 
in that capacity that a rumor, extensively spread bat afler- 
wards denied, attributed to him attendance at a conference 
between the Secretary of State and a delegation of Canadians 
to explain that the views announced by Mr. Blaine were not 
those of the President. It was to this incident that the 
rumor attributed Mr. Blaine’s resignation, 


PERSONAL. 

Ir is announced that Bishop Joun F. Herst, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will be married some time in 
September to Miss Enita AGNrs Roor, of Buffalo, New 
York. The father of the prospective bride is Mr. FrRancts 
H. Roor, one of the leading capitalists of Buffalo, and the 
chief organizer of the wealthy Delaware Avenue Methodist 
Church, to the support of which, as well as to the aid of 
other churches in Buffalo, he has made large contributions. 
He has also been a liberal benefactor of Syracuse Universi- 
ty, and is the President of the Board of Trustees of that in- 
stitution. 

—Mr. Apart Ewine STEVENSON, the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President, is fond of an out-door life. He 
likes to ride a horse, to hunt and fish, is an excellent shot 
with a rifle, and plays whist and an occasional game of bill- 
iards. Mr. STEVENSON is tall and well formed, but not 
stout. He dresses becomingly, but with no attention to 
stylishness, and when nominated at Chicago wore a straw 
hat that had already seen several seasons. He is a well-read 
lawyer, and his reading outside his law-books has made him 
familiar with the English classics. 

—M. Tricoupts, who has become for the sixth time the 
Prime Minister of Greece, is known as * the Englishman,” 
from the fact that much of his earlier life was passed in 
Evgland. He speaks English perfectly, and has many 
British traits of character, though thoroughly Greek by birth 
and feeling. .M. Tricovupts is a bachelor, too busy to mar- 
ry, it-has been said, and his household is managed by his sis- 
ter. He is a statesman of pre-eminent ability and a prodi- 
gious worker. He begins his official duties at his desk at 
daybreak, and remains there until midnight, interrupted 
only by-brief absences for meals or to receive visitors. 

—The home of the artist Bonnat, whose portrait of 
RENAN was one of the show-pieces of this year’s Salon in 
the Champs Elysées, is an interesting example of domestic 
harmony. Years ago the artist gave up all thoughts of 
matrimony because of his devotion to his mother, and with 
her and his sister, now widowed, he lives in a united house- 
hold. Another member of this happy family, whenever he 
comes. to Paris, is the celebrated Cardinal LAvicrrtz. Bon- 
NAT is now President of the Champs Elysées Society of 
Artists. He is a man of cdnsiderahje wealth, and though a 
hard-working and painstaking artist, he executes but few 
orders, preferring to: exact high prices for the paintings he 
does produce. 

—New York’s most notable capitalists are men of very 
simple habits, and some of the richest of them spend less 
than a well-paid clerk spends on minor personal pleasures. 
Very few of them use tobacco or liquor. It is said to be a 
rare thing for JAY GOULD to have.a hundred dollars in mon- 
ey in his pocket, and Russe. SaGe, Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, 
and C. P. HUNTINGTON carry but little ready cash with them. 
Mr. SaGE keeps as careful a record of his small personal ex- 
penditures as does a young housewife on a limited income. 

—Bishop Pxtuiirs Brooks devotes hardly more time to 
the composition of his sermons than did the late HENRY 
Warp BEEcHER. Mr. BEECHER used sometimes to delay 
that essential proceeding till Sunday morning after break- 
fast, and on-occasions when in the pulpit he would discard 
the mateyial thus prepared for a vew idea that had struck 
him after the services had begun. Bishop Brooks devotes 
an hour or two during the week to thinking about the text 
he has selected for use on the approaching Sunday, and 
hunts up a few references: but he makes no notes, and does 
not even touch his pen to paper for that purpose. But 
when he is in the pulpit, his discourse pours from his lips 
without hesitation, and with a rapidity that strains the at- 
tention of the congregation to the utmost. His tendency 
then is to preach beyoud the limit of time set for his ser- 
mons, 
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MISS WAINWRIGHT. 


By JAMES PAYN, AUTHOR: OF “THE CANON’s Warp,” ““A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK,” ETC. 





URING my first winter vacation at Gampridge I. 
spent a few weeks with my collagadlitend Great. 
ham at Talbury Hall, in- Wiltshire. It was.a 
very pleasant house to stay in, and if it be true 
that there is little ‘‘ going on” in the coun- 

try, proved the rule by the exception. There was always 
something going on at Talbury. : 
and dinner parties, and what I enjoyed most of all, a series 
of private theatricals. There were three of these entertain- 
ments; the first a dress rehearsal for the delectation of the 
servants and villagers, and the other two for “‘ the county,” 
who patronized it in such numbers that one performance did 
not suffice for them. There is nothing which promotes in- 
timacy so quickly as dramatic rehearsals, and as we had 
quite a martinet for a stage-manager in the host himself, 
there were a good many of them. To find one’s self being 
rouged and having one’s mustaches gummed on by charm- 
ing young ladies to whom one has been introduced only forty- 
cicht hours is a novel and delightful experience, especially 
to a young gentleman of nineteen, which happened to be 
ny age. : 
"e were two pretty daughters of the house and at least 
half a dozen young lady visitors, and if I did not fall very 
far. 1 fell in love at times with every one of them. They 
a!l_on one occasion or another, had advice to give me about 
1. and that, for I was new to the boards and they were not, 
something to suggest in the improvement of my stage at- 
tire, or they were so good as to hear me my part, in which I 
was sadly imperfect, which was the most delightful oppor- 
tunity of all. For my part was the lover’s, and though his 
protestations were only what the author had set down for 
him, and were, alas (with of course one exception), address- 
ed to them by proxy, they were very warm, and replied to 
with similar fervor. ‘‘He. Do you not believe me, sweet 
one, when I say that I love you? She. I cannot choose but 
believe you, because my own heart whispers a similar tale.” 
I would sometimes venture to remark that the stage direc- 
tion here was ‘‘ They embrace,” but they said that that only 
referred to the dress rehearsals. Still, so far as it went, it 
was very nice, and I enjoyed myself exceedingly. 

Our hostess, a lady of the strictest propriety, was ably as- 
sisted in the task of keeping us young people in order by 
Miss Wainwright, the governess, a personage who merits 
especial description. She was neither young nor good-look- 
ing, though as certainly as she had been at one time the first, 
she had also been the second. <A pair of dark eyes still re- 
mained to her, a liberal allowance of blue-black hair, and a 
musical though rather resolute voice; but her well-featured 
face had grown prematurely sharp, and her cheek-bones 
were too prominent. She looked always thoughtful and 
sometimes sad, but her spirit was indomitable, and when- 
ever anything that involved toil and trouble was to be done, 
she was the woman to do it. Without being priggish, she 
was the very incarnation of respectability, and possessed the 
entire confidence of both host and hostess. er age was 
such as while it did not cut her off from sympathy with the 
enjoyments of the young, allied her with the more mature, 
so that she won the esteem of both parties. 

Mrs. Grantham knew that Miss Wainwright’s origin was 

linmble, and that she had once been a pupil-teacher in an 
obscure seminary, but was much too good and sensible a 
person to place these circumstances to her discredit. Miss 
Wainwright was self-educated, but, as often happens, knew 
What she did know mueh better, and was much better fitted 
to teach it, than most persons who have been taught by 
others. She had had the highest references from a clergy- 
man in whose family she had previously acted in the same 
capacity, and had performed her duties at Talbury for more 
than a twelvemonth to the universal satisfaction. Having 
no relatives, nor even friends of her own, she had spent her 
vacations at the hall, and was not only not found ‘‘in the 
way,” but made he:se.f very useful in miscellaneous mat- 
ters, such as the engagement of new servants, which her 
employers, being of the laceser (or lazy) aller kind, were very 
ready to depute to her. 

All this, of course, I heard later on, but I could see for 
myself that Miss Wainwright was in a well-established posi- 
tion, which she never encroached upon. She did not act 
with us, and yet it seemed as though we could not have 
acted without her, so ready and welcome was her help ina 
thousand ways. In particular, she took on herself the 
thankless task of prompter, and was the only person whom 
the manager had no reason to vituperate. 

If there was a fault in Miss Wainwright it seemed to me 
that it was in her somewhat too great ‘‘ respect for persons” ; 
she was more strenuous to please the richer and more influ- 
ential members of the company than the others, and though 
perfectly polite to a certain undergraduate who was notori- 
ously without expectations, she did not treat him with the 
same deference she showed to certain sprigs of nobility and 
other “ gilt youths” who were of the party. This opinion 
I kept secret, and even reproached myself for entertaining 
it, but I did hear that while very indulgent to her young 
charges (for there were little Misses Grantham as well as big 
ones), the servants stood in (doubtless wholesome) dread of 
her. A circumstance occurred, however, before I left Tal- 
bury which caused her to be much more gracious in her 
manners to me, though unfortunately it begot in me just a 
little suspicion of this paragon’s character. I will say at 
once that (as it will be presently seen) it was a mistaken sus- 
picion, but it will be acknowledged that I really had some 
ground for it. 

Before the festivities terminated at the hall a servants’ 
ball was given, at which, as is usual, for the first hour or 
two, the host and hostess, and such of their guests as wished 
to do so, were present. When these had retired, except one 
or two of the gentlemen to whom everything in the nature 
of a lark was delightful, and any excuse ‘‘to take a few 
hours from the night, my boy,” acceptable, I thought it 
strange that Miss Wainwright should still remain with her 
enemies, the servants. The housekeeper was there to keep 
order, which indeed was perfectly well maintained (though 
after the withdrawal of the higher authorities the dancing 
grew a little more lively); her presence therefore seemed as 
superfluous as it was undesired. However, at last she went, 
and in a few minutes afterwards I retired also. As I passed 
by the housekeeper’s room on my way up stairs, I heard a 
certain sibilant noise which aroused my curiosity, and look- 
ing through the half-closed door, beheld by the fire-light, for 
there was no candle in the room, the governess kissing the 


Balls and carpet dances, 


met, 


footman. I would not take a young woman’s character 
away even for an instant, and therefore repeat that it turned 
out there was nothing wrong in this incident, but even to 
the liberality of mind in such matters which one possesses 
at nineteen, it. seemed a little wrong. If the performance 
had taken place, as it were, the other way, and the footman: 
had been the active agent and the governess the passive, it 
would have been rather queer, but that the lady should have 
taken the initiative—and a good deal of it—and the gentle- 
man have accepted her caresses with a countenance of stolid, 
not to say morose, indifference, was a circumstance that 
utterly confounded me. Moreover, though considerably 
younger than Miss Wainwright, he was a very ill-looking 
fellow. I coughed rather significantly, to let them know 
that their proceedings were a little rash, and went my way, 
not, I fear,.without a snigger. It did seem strange that that 
pink of respectability should have so misconducted herself, 
and with such a thankless and unappreciating hound. 

If I had been a little older, the question would doubtless 
have arisen as to my own future conduct in the matter. 
Was it right that I should conceal such an offence against 
propriety, and allow my hostess to continue to repose her 


confidence in Miss Wainwright as an educator of youth? . 


But at nineteen one thinks little of these things, and a great 
deal of the enormity of ‘‘ sneaking,” and ‘telling tales out 
of school.” Moreover, she had had her warning—she could 
not have misconstrued that cough of mine—and would per- 
haps mend her ways, or, at all events, be more cautious for 
the future. Little I knew what my silence was to cost, but 
silent I remained. 

When I joined the breakfast party—late—the next morn- 
ing, I conld not forbear glancing at Miss Wainwright; she 
was in the act of pouring out the tea, and I noticed that her 
hand trembled, and that she refrained from giving me her 
usual rather patronizing bow; but her color altered not one 
whit, and some question our hostess put to her she at once 
answered in her customary tones. My belief is that she had 
made her plans for either silence or betrayal. In the latter 
case she would probably have denied everything that could 
not be set dewn to the uncertainty of fire-light, and would 
without doubt have had her believers. Her confederate, 
however, if I may so designate so unwilling a recipient of 
affection, John Rose the footman, was not gifted with the 
same presence of mind. As he handed me the kidneys, he 
replied to the twinkle in my eyes with a clumsy flush, and 
a scowl that would have suited a murderer. Titania, I 
knew, had fallen in love with a jackass; but what magic 
potion, thought I to myself, could ever have made a woman 
of education fall in love with a bull-dog? He was really 
very like one; had the neck and the nose and the general 
morose expression of that animal, and to my mind was only 
fit tobe hung. Still, ‘‘ kissing goes by favor” was a proverb 
that I remembered in connection with a cow and its propri- 
etress,and it was not for me to quarrel with anybody’s 
fancy. 

eel have been very ungrateful of me to have quar- 
relled with that of Miss Wainwright, for from that date her 
behavior to me became most polite, not to say cringing. 
Not a word passed between us as to the little occurrence I 
had chanced to witness in the housekeeper’s room, but her 
conciliating smile and the footman’s scowl betrayed the 
fact that they knew that J knew all about it whenever we 
It reminded me, though I had not been actually visi- 
ble to them, of those imperishable lines: 

“T saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is we all three saw; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau.” 
Of any immediate danger of my revealing her secret, she 
must soon have bcen relieved, but from what happened 
afterwards—namely, the almost immediate departure of Mr. 
John Rose—it was clear she had small confidence in my 


continued reticence, thinking perhaps: that little pitchers’ 


have not only long ears, but long tongues, in which she did 
me wrong. In the mean time [ had the benefit of her as- 
siduous civility, and when my visit to Talbury was con- 
cluded, we parted the’ best of friends. As it happened, it 
was my last visit, for certain circumstances (of no unplea- 
sant nature, 1 am glad to say) took place which caused the 
whole Grantham family to migrate to another clime. I 
naturally thought, therefore, that I had seen the last of their 
“perfect treasure” of a governess, but in this I was mis- 
taken. 

Four years afterwards I was working (or ‘‘ studying”) as 
an apprentice in a firm of engineers in the far east of Lon- 
don. It was not a pleasant place in the month of June; 
there were days when 

*“*T longed for the outer air, 
For the summer odors sweet, 


And the summer breezes clear; 
Jd * * * . 


For the easy dip of the oar, 
‘or the careless swell of the sail, 
Coasting along the lake’s green shore f 
Amid the lilies pale.” 


But for a time at least I was going to get them.- Mr. Nayler, 
the head of our firm, had been so good as to ask: me for 
a fortnight to his beautiful house at Grasmere, agd I was 
going there the next day. f a 

I would have much preferred to have taken my ge 3 
with my college friend Gray, the architect, but, thongh still 
youthful, I was wise enough to see the advantage of culti- 
vating acquaintance with the Naylers, even though Miss 
Nellie—their only daughter, an heiress in her own right, and 
just of age—would not, I had been informed, be at home. 
She had come up to London to see the Great Exhibition on 
the previous day, which I thought rather hard upon me. 
However, I comforted myself with the flattering thought 
that the matter had been so arranged on purpose, lest the 
young lady should be unable to resist my manifold attrac- 
tions, and throw herself away on one who, in point of for- 
tune, was, it must be confessed, a detrimental. I had heard 
from my people that she was very charming, and seen her 
photograph, which corroborated this statement; but ghe 
had not seen mine, and therefore ‘‘did not know, 
thing,” as Gray said, ‘‘ what she had lost” by missing me. 
I feared it. would be rather —_ staying with old Nayler, 
who was a philosopher as well as a sleeping partner, and 
had ideas about the training and education of young people, 
which it was only too likely would be ventilated at my ex- 
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pense. Still, I was not. so blind to the main chance as to 
dream of declining his invitation. I had staid at the works 
Jater than usual that day in order to settle up matters pre- 
vious to my departure, and it was evening before I found 
myself on my way home in the delectable regions of Bow. I 
always made a point of walking some distance from my 
place of business, for it was the only exercise I got; though 
the neighborhood was not an alluring one. On the occasion 
in question a little rain was falling, and-for the time of year 
it was rather dark. As I passed up Rex Street, a humbie 
though not disreputable thoroughfare, a strange incident 
happened. I heard, as I thought, a window hastily opened 
above me, and then a letter fell at my feet. I stooped down 
and picked it up, but it had fallen face downward on the 
wet pavement, and its address by the feeble light was aimost 
illegible. While I was endeavoring ta read it, the house 
door was violently pushed open, and a man rushed out upon 
me crying, ‘Give up that letter,” and at the same moment 
snatched it out of my hand. I was exceedingly angry, and 
gave him some words I had picked up at the works, which 
were at least equal to the situation. But he only “avored 
me with a hideous scowl, and muttering something ¢ svat ‘a 
pretty thing if when a letter was blown out o’ winder any 
feller passin’ agg collar it,” he went in, and slammed 
him. 

There was nothing very much in what had happened, but 


. there were two circumstances which impressed it strongly 


on my mind. One was that I felt certain that I 1ad seen 
the man before, though where and when I could not cail to 
mind, and the other was that the post-town on the address, 


the only word I had been able to decipher, was Grasmere. 


This last was certainly a curious coincidence. In tuis my 
friend Gray, with whom I supped that evening, was inclined 
to agree with me, with the proviso that he doubted its having 
occurred. 

** You were astonished by the fall of the leticr,” he said, 
‘‘and Grasmere was in your mind; but it is much more like- 
ly it was some other town.” 

Another young friend of mine, Brill, who was reading for 
the law, and happened to be supping with us, was also of 


_ that opinion. 


“Tf you had really all your wits about you,” he said, 
‘you would have remembered the number of the louse.” 

‘‘I do remember it,” I answered, a little indignantly; 
‘‘for when that brute slammed the door in my face, 1 saw 
the number of it distinctly. It was 24.” . 

‘‘ His snatching the letter in that way was a constructive 
assault,” observed Brill, regretfully. ‘‘It is a pity not to 
prosecute him for it.” 

“TI should like better to give him q good hiding,” ob- 
served Gray, who was six feet in his stockings and an adept 
in the art of self-defence. 

My last night’s adventure was wearing thin in my mind 
and almost pon ea by the time I reached Lakeland next 
day; and indeed there is nothing there to remind one much 
of Rex Street, Bow. The drive from the Windermere termi- 
nus to Grasmere is the most enchanting ten miles of high- 
road jn all England, and,though my own calling was by no 
means a romantic one, I was not without an appreciation of 
natural beauties. The house of Mr. Nayler, though not a 
large one—there was none of any great size in Grasmere 
at that date—was handsome enough, and stood in a splendid 
position for seeing that lovely valley. He was so good as 
to be waiting for the coach to come by at his lodge gate, 
and welcomed me very cordially. I had seen him once be- 
fore at my own home, but had not been so favorably im- 
pressed with him as on the present occasion. Then head 
doubtless looked upon me as a future employé, whom he 
was about to take at the request of friends, and certainiy 
without hope of advantage; but for the short time that I 
had been with his firm I know that I had a good record, nor 
did he forget that he was my host as well as a chiet, but 
did his best to put me at my ease. Still I could not con- 
ceal from myself that he regarded (without absolutely look- 
ing down on) me from a philosophic height, and carefully 
restricted his conversation to conventional and insignificant 
matters. Whatever was wanting, however, in naturalness 
in his manner was amply made up by the geniality and 
motherliness of his wife. It was touching to see how she 
admired her husband and fell into his views, so far as she 
could, though they were utterly alien to her own. 


“She knew but matters of the house,” 


while he knew (or she thought he knew) ‘‘a thousand 
things.” 

y one thing, however, I discovered before I had been 
at Haskett Howe an hour, she had ventured to disagree 
with him; namely, on sending their daughter with her 
governess to London to ‘‘ improve her mind,” as her father 
phrased it, by visits to the Great Exhibition. It was not 
that she had the least fear of intrusting her Nellie to ‘‘dear 
Lettie,” who had been with her for years, and was the 
steadiest of private ‘‘ coaches,” but she thought she might 
have kept her at home till some opportunity offered of their 
all going up together. However, Neilié’s aunt, Miss Nay- 
ler, was now in town with the same object (the family were 
all for improving their minds), and promised ‘‘ to lock after 
her,” and though there was no sleeping accommodation for 
them in her own house in Holles Street, it was understood 
that when not at the exhibition they would be her constant 
guests. She had offered to procure lodgings for them in 
her neighborhood, but this had been declined. ‘‘ Dear Let- 


tie” was uch better person to arrange such matters than 
the old i-scientific spinster, who had rather crude ideas 
of comfoft. And so it had been settled, and the n2xt morn- 


ing would bring both the news of their having safely arrived 
in town and their address. 

Nellie, had never been to London, as it happened, in her 
life, and was looking forward to her visit with great expec- 
tation, though, said Mrs. Nayler, graciously, to me, ‘‘ Both 
she and I thought it rather uncivil that she should have to 
leave Haskett Howe on the very day before you came.” it 
was clear that the good lady thought I had been not only 
hardly treated, but was grievously to be pitied in being thus 
deprived of her Nellie’s society. As I knew not what I had 
lost, however, I was rot ijl content as matters stood, and 
with my host’s assistance, made that very evening various 
plans for exploring the neighborhood. These, however, 
were destined never to be carried into effect. 

On the following morning no letter arrived from the ab- 
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and. as I could see, somewhat disturbed her husband in 
spite of his philosophy. It was only natural that both their 
daughter and governess (if she could still be called so, 
though, as I have said, the young lady was just of age) should 
have written to them, and that neither should have done 
so seemed inexplicable. If Nellie had seen her aunt too, 
it was almost certain the old lady would have written 
to say so, but not a line had come from any of the three. 
I was too much affected by my hostess’s anxiety to carry 
out any scheme of pleasure, and my offer to ride to 
Windermere—at that time the nearest telegraph office—and 
to communicate to Miss Nayler by wire was thankfully ac- 
cepted. : ; 4 

‘* Neither Nellie nor Lettie has written to us,” ran Mrs. 
Nayler’s telegram. ** Where have they taken lodgings” 
Reply.” ae 

1 Waited for more than an hour till the answer was flash- 
ed back, “I have seen neither of the girls, nor had any word 
from them.” 

This was cold comfort indeed to take back to my hostess. 
The bad news affected her very much, but she still strove to 
keep up a good heart. *‘ If Thad not the highest confidence 
in Lettie, | should be really alarmed; but there never was a 
woman in whom one could put more perfect trust than in 
her. So clever, so resourceful, and, above all, so practical. 
If you had ever seen Miss Wainwright, Mr. Dyce, I am sure 
you would agree.” 

“ “Miss Wainwright?” I exclaimed, with amazement, and a 
sudden apprehension that I had the sense to conceal. ‘* Was 
she ever in a family of the name of Grantham?” 

“To be sure she was. She came straight from Talbury, 
where they lived at that time, to us, and has remained with 
us ever since. They only parted with her because they all 
went to reside abroad. Did you know dear Lettie?” 

“T met Miss Wainwright at Talbury,” I said, ‘‘ when I 
staid there four or five years ago.” 

I do not know how I commanded voice or feature so as 
not to have excited Mrs. Nayler’s notice, for a flood of dark 
suspicions was sweeping in on my mind. I remembered 
that tender passage between the governess and John Rose, 
the footman at Talbury, and I identitied, for the first time 
since the incident, the man who had snatched the letter from 
me in Rex Street as John Rose himself. To have revealed 
my fears to my host and hostess would have only been to 
increase their anxiety a hundred times without in the least 
assisting them; and it was already growing so intense that 
the fact of there being a stranger in the house was evidently 
a source of embarrassment to them. 

On the other hend, it behooved me not to lose a moment 
in investigating a matter which promised to be of such 
extreme importance. Under pretence of a long walk that 
afternoon, I again repaired to the telegraph office, and 
wired, this time on my own account, to Gray: ‘* Have 24 Rex 
Street watched day and night till you see me. Hope to be 
with you to-morrow morning. Telegraph these words im- 
mediately to me: ‘Come to town at once; business press- 
ing.’” 

This message, as I expected, reached Haskett Howe by 
mounted messenger before 1 arrived myself, thereby de- 
stroying all suspicion of collusion. I read it out to Mr. 
Nayler, who, 1 well knew, notwithstanding all his kind as- 
sertions to the contrary, was very glad, under the circum- 
stances, to be rid of me. If the next morning did not bring 
the expected letter—and somehow I felt that it could not— 
1 knew he would be in no mood for playing the host. As 

for my hostess, when she heard that 1 was to leave for Lon- 
don by the night mail, she burst into tears. 

**T wish I was going with you, Mr. Dyce, for I would be 
near Nellie in case she wanted me, and perhaps she does 
want me. Though we have seen so little of you, I am sure 
vou have a kind heart. You will think of us in vur trou- 
ble, 1 know.” Something in my face, perhaps, betrayed 
the emotion I was feeling. ‘* You are thinking of us,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly. ** [tis on our own account, and not on 
yours, that you are going back to London.” 

*T intend, certainly, to do what I can for you, dear Mrs, 
Nayler, though it may be little enough, and if I have no 
good news from you by telegram to-morrow morning shall 
set about it at once.” : ( 

** May a mother’s blessing cling to you!” she answered, fer- 
vently, and the tears that coursed down her clieeks evinced 
the depth to which her apprehensions had grown. 

I arrived at Gray’s rooms at breakfast-time, and found 
our Jegal friend with him. He was, of course, taken into 
our confidence, as he deserved to be, since without his aid 
Gray might have had some difficulty in getting the house in 
Rex Strect watched by the police. Brill told us, however, 
that a searcl-warrant could not be had unless on more sufti- 
cient grounds of suspicion than we possessed. 

“Oh, Vil answer for searching the house,” observed the 
architect, shooting his linen, as his custom was when much 
excited, and looking as'if he had had a professional commis- 
sion to pull No. 24 down. 

‘** There must be no violence,” observed Brill, rebukefully 
—* | had to promise the Inspector that before he would help 
me—but only moral suasion.” 

*. Moral suasion, by all means,” 
arms to develop the muscles. 

But even before employing that we had to wait for Mrs. 
Nayler's telegram. 

At about eleven o'clock we got it. 
our dear one,” it ran. 
unturned to help us.” 

We all rose at once, and took up our hats. It was a pour- 
ing wet day, which was so far advantageous, since Rex 
Street would be more deserted even than usual; and it was 
our object to excite as little public attention as possible. 
Considering that we were very young men, we used great 
prudence; and Brill, especially, had some of the deliberation 
of the Court of Chancery. 

We left our cab at-the corner of Rex Street, with orders to 
wait for us, and Brill preceded us up the street. There was 
only one loiierer to be seen, and with him he interchanged a 
word or two, ; 

‘*My mate is at the back of the house,” said the man, 
‘**and no one has left it this morning.” 

Then Brill beckoned us up, and standing close to the 
door, so as not to be seen from the windows, I gently pulled 
the bell. 

The door was opened by John Rose himself, and would 
have been shut in our faces as he caught sight of us, but that 
Gray, who had already thrust his foot in, applied moral 
suasion with his shoulder. 

** What the devil does this mean’” cried the other, furi- 
ously, his bull-dog face becoming, as it seemed, both black 
and white. 

That is just what we mean to find out,” observed Gray, 


said Gray, bending his 


‘Not a word from 
**I know you will leave no stone 


sentees. This circumstance seriously alarmed Mrs. Nayler, 
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quietly. “If you utter a word or make the slightest ox 
ance, Ti break every bone in your skin. Now come wit 
me.” : : 

There were two little rooms on the right-hand side of the 
passage, and Gray, with a heavy hand on the man’s i 
pushed him into the back room. ** You will be locked up 
here while we search the house,” he said. ‘ If you get out 
of the window, you will find a policeman waiting for you. 

I never saw & man look so ugly and at the same time so 
cowed as Mr. John Rose. In a parlor on the first floor we 
found Miss Wainwright. She looked much the same as 
when I had seen her last, and met us with an air of quiet 
indignation and surprise. a : ss 

«May I ask the meaning of this extraordinary intrusion? 
Then, as her glance fell upon me, I noticed the color upon 
her high cheek-bones fade away a little. ** Surely that is 
my old friend, Mr. Dyce,” she said, cnn es 

“*Yes, we have met before,” I answered. “‘I have also 
seen Mr. John Rose before. The person I am at present in 
search of, however, is Miss Nayler, of Grasmere. You came 
up in charge of her two days ago.” 

‘*To be sure I did,” she answered, pleasantly. 
with her aunt in Holles Street.” : 

I felt that it was a mistake of mine not to have called in 
Holles Street to make quite sure of the matter; just such a 
mistake as a man of my years, too confident in his own sa- 
gacity, would have made, and which her sagacity had count- 
ed upon. 

‘‘We know better than that, madam, though we don’t 
know all,” observed Brill, promptly. ‘‘We are going to 
search the house. Would you prefer to accompany us, or 
to remain here in custody, for that is what it has come to?” 

The latter part of this observation she ignored. ‘‘I will 
come with you,” she answered, quietly, ‘‘ though under pro- 
test. There is no one here but my brother, whom you have 
seen” (I have no doubt she had heard every word of what 
had passed below-stairs), ‘and the servant in the kitchen.” 

She led the way into the adjoining room, and then to the 
upper floor, where there were three bedrooms. Two of them 
were apparently in occupation, and the other not. There 
was no sign of Miss Nayler anywhere. As we stood, much 
disconcerted, in the third room, which looked to the front 
and was much the largest, Miss Wainwright observed, 

‘There are no other rooms upstairs, but you would per- 
haps like to search the cellars.” 

** All in good time,” observed Gray. ‘‘I have the misfor- 
tune, madam, to be an architect, and in looking at your 
house from outside, noticed that there was an attic window 
omitted from your plan. I remark, too, a trap-door in the 
ceiling.” 

«It only opens on the roof,” said Miss Wainwright. 

“Then let us have a breath of fresh air,” he rejoined, 
pleasantly. ‘There is a ladder under the bed, which no 
doubt is used for that purpose.” 

At these words the color not only left Miss Wainwright's 
cheek-bones, but her whole countenance. She looked ten 
years older in that one minute. 

‘*You had better go first, Dyce,” remarked Brill, *‘ since 
you have your credentials.” 

He placed the ladder under the trap-door, and I ascended. 
I found myself in another room, quite as large as that be- 
neath, and well furnished. Huddled up in an arm-chair iu 
one corner of it was a pretty fair-haired girl with a fright- 
ened face. She had evidently been weeping long and bit- 
terly. 

‘Forgive my intrusion,” I said, gently, ‘“‘ but I am come 
from Grasmere to fetch you home.” 

Then she fell on her knees,.and used such words of grati- 
tude to Heaven as I have never heard from human lips. 
Then, suddenly, ** But that dreadful man is below-stairs,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘He said I should never leave this house 
alive except as his wife.” 

‘Tell the young lady,” said Gray, cheerfully, from the 
room below, ** that she may consider that person disposed 
of, and jf he has done her any injury, disposed of for good 
and all.” . 

I looked at her inquiringly, and she answered, ‘‘ I have 
not been ill-treated, only kept a prisoner, and my life threat- 
ened unless I married him.” 

“Very good,” said Gray. ‘‘I will settle that little mat- 
ter with him when we leave the premises. Now let us help 
the lady down.” 

But as she stood beside the trap-door she caught sight of 
Miss Wainwright, and fled to her corner, cowering. ‘‘ There 
is that cruel, treacherous woman,” she cried, putting her 
litle hands before her eyes, as if they still retained the vi- 
sion of her. ‘‘I dare not. I dare not.” 

“Now just you come down with me into the drawing- 
room,” said Brill, to the cé-derant governess; ‘‘ unless,” he 
added, menacingly, ‘‘ you prefer the dock at the Old Bailey.” 

Then Gray and I not only brought Miss Nayler down, 
but all that belonged to her, and placed her in the cab. So 
far from objecting to our accompanying her, she evidently 
felt safety in numbers, and was very nervous at a few mo 
ments’ delay caused by Gray, who, however, rejoined us in 
more than his usual spirits. 

* Your kuuckles are bleeding,” I whispered; ‘‘ pray hide 
them.” 

‘It’s not my knuckles,” he answered, in the same conti- 
dential tones; ‘it’s Aim, and moral suasion. I never hit a 
oer so full in the face in my life. He went down like a 
shot.” 

“Oh, what must dear mamma and papa have suffered on 
my account!” moaned the enfranchised girl. 

‘We will set that right at the first telegraph oftice, my 
dear Miss Nayler,” I said. : ; 

Gray and Brill remarked afterwards that I had no right to 
call her *‘ dear,” and far less ‘** mine,” upon so short an ac- 
quaintance; but the young person concerned in the matter 
made no objection, and I don’t see what they had to do with 
it. We took her to her aunt’s house in Holles Street, who 
received her with rapture, and overwhelmed me with com- 
pliments on my sagacity and promptness. The telegram I 
got from Grasmere that evening was in a still warmer strain, 
and ran, as I calculated, to four and sixpence halfpenny. 

Money was no object with the Naylers. The prettiest part 
of it, to my mind, was the following: ‘* You must come back 
and complete your holiday with us.” I knew that Miss Nayler 
would have had quite enough of London, and be going back 
too. Indeed, as her nerves were too much upset to admit of 
her travelling without an escort, I travelled with her, and 
alone. This was an accident, for her aunt had volunteered 
to accompany her, but was suddenly taken with the influ- 
enza. Her niece’s departure could not be postponed indefi- 
nitely, and as the elder lady justly observed, ‘‘I seemed al- 

most one of the family.” Indeed, that was the very thing I 

wanted to be, for I had fallen over head and ears in love 

with Nellie. 


“She is 
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It was a long journey, but it did not seem long to either 
of us. The joy with which she was welcomed at Haskett 
Howe was reflected, as it, were, upon my humble self. 
Mrs. Nayler, dear soul, declared that she could never make 
cnough of me, but she made a good deal, and her husband 
was quite as grateful in another fashion. He promised 
to do anything for me that lay in his power, and I boldly 
suggested a partnership. 

“You are too young for that, I fear, my young friend,” he 
replied, good-humoredly. ‘The house requires seasoned 
brains to rule it.” 

‘I did not mean quite that at present,” I answered, mod- 
estly. ‘‘I only want a partnership with Nellie.” 

And this was acceded to. 

eae was better than publicity, even the escape of the 
guilty, so Miss Wainwright and her confederate remained 
unpunished. What crimes they may have committed besides 
the abduction of my darling I cannot tell, but that she was 
at Talbury Hall with her brother intent on some dark deed, 
I have no doubt. 


JIMMY LUDLOW'S POEM. 


BY O. 8S. ADAMS. 
I. 

‘*Poor boy, he ought not to come so often; I mustn't let 
him.” 

These words were spoken in an undertone in which there 
was a vibration of sympathy. Violet Huntley, in afternoon 
dress, stood holding open the door of her father’s uptown 
mansion. It was a clear winter day, and the crisp air was 
charged with energizing qualities. The quiet and crystal- 
line coolness heightened the color in Violet Huntley’s cheeks, 
and made more lustrous the vitality of her dark eyes. Her 
beauty was of the brilliant order, but it was at this moment 
mellowed by a meditative look which suggested that some 
train of. thought held her in suspense between the ardent 
impulses of girlhood and the sober tenderness of a woman’s 
dawning maturity. For a time her gaze followed a retreat- 
ing form, and then a faint sigh floated from her parted lips 
as she entered the house and closed the door behind her. 

The ‘poor boy” meanwhile walked briskly down the 
street. Ralph Culberson was not lacking in manliness so 
far as stature went, nor, indeed, in certain qualities of mental 
sturdiness. The honest frankness which beamed from his 
face might have been termed boyish, but this was not what 
Violet Huntley had in mind. Indeed, she would have shrunk 
from defining her meaning, even in the most confidential 
self-communing. But her tone and unconfessed thoughts 
trod on dangerous ground, for there was pity in both, and 
we all know what pity is akin to. 

But what occasion was there for pity in this case? Why, 
simply that Ralph Culberson was deeply in love with Violet 
Huntley, and the latter knew it, although Ralph flattered 
himself that he had succeeded in concealing the fact. Vain 
delusion! As well attempt to hoodwink the thermometer 
regarding the temperature, as to dim the vision of a clear- 
sighted and sensitively organized girl in a case where she is 
an object of adoration. The pity of it was that there was a 
great gulf between them. Wealth on her side, a struggle of 
brains against poverty on his—these were the conditions 
that confronted them. Yet he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to seek her presence occasionally, and, under the guise 
of reserved manner, persuade himself that he was successful 
in the only piece of duplicity he ever attempted—that of 
concealing the fact that he worshipped her. 

Ralph Culberson wrote for the newspapers and magazines, 
and by the income thus derived managed to live comfortably, 
dress well, keep up his dues at the Pawnee Club, and not 
run very deeply in debt. He had also written a novel, and, 
what is more, had found a publisher for it. There was no 
apparent reason why A Manhattan Maiden should not have 
sold well, but somehow the public refused to buy it, to the 
deep regret of both publisher and author. The latter, how- 
ever, Wasted no time in fruitless longing for rewards that 
did not come. In the first exhilaration of seeing his story 
in print he wrote another one, but the failure of the first 
prevented the launching of the second. Meanwhile Ralph 
worked industriously over his ‘‘ specials,” reviews, reports, 
and sketches; sometimes even, in financial emergencies, 
perpetrating blood-curdling tales of wild Western life, or 
anmfazing chronicles of detectives’ exploits, and other ‘ pot- 
boilers” of divers kind, published under attractive and al- 
literative noms de plume. He was a long way, however, 
from that altitude of financial opulence which would war- 
rant him in trespassing over the boundary line of friendship 
so far as Violet Huntley was concerned. 

On leaving her house that afternoon Ralph made his way 
to the Pawnee Club. This institution was not one of the 
grandest of its kind, but it was select, cozy, and comfort- 
able. Its membership comprised brains, money, and blue 
blood mingled in judicious proportions, and so there was an 
even balance of those factors which give attractiveness aud 
stability to the social bonds of club life. 

Stepping into the reading-room, Ralph found a little knot 
of the members gathered together. The central figure of 
the group was a pale young man, with an excessively amiable 
expression of countenance, lack-lustre eyes, and «a vacant 
sture. His attire was a masterpiece of the tailor’s art, and 
his bearing that of absolute self-complacency. 

_** Hello,Culberson!” exclaimed one of the group. ** Here’s 
Jimmy Ludlow been back from the South more than a 
week. and only just dropped in on us.” 

‘So beastly inclement, you know,” said the pale young 
man, ‘I’ve really had to house myself up. Only made one 
or two calls, and then nearly perished. How de do, Culber- 
son’ Glad to see you.” 

And Jimmy Ludlow laid three delicate, tapering, and 
bloodless fingers into the wholesome warmth of Ralph Cul- 
berson’s hand. Then there were inquiries about alligator- 
shooting, tarpon-fishing, and orange groves, for all of which, 
except the last mentioned, Jimmy Ludlow expressed a cor- 
dial abhorrence. The greetings were soon over, and the 
members engaged themselves in whist, billiards, or small 
talk, as their different tastes prompted. 

Ralph Culberson betook himself to the library, and was 
soon deep in a cyclopwdia brushing up his memory on some 

points which were to be embodied in a forth-coming sketch. 
This task was soon completed, but he still sat with the vol- 
ume opened before him. His eyes saw not the printed page, 
and his thoughts had evidently wandered far from his pres- 
ent surroundings. He was naturally of a practical turn of 
mind, and habitually prompt and active; but now, with an 
hour's time on his hands, what was the harm in dwelling on 
the beautiful face of Violet Huntley, the pleasant cadences 
of her voice, the pressure of her cool, soft hand? Thus ab- 
sorbed, he did not notice the entrance of Jimmy Ludlow. 








The latter had apparently come into the room with a pur- 


pose, but seein Ralph in a brown-study, held his peace and 
scanned the titles of the books in an aimless, patient way. 
At length he timidly knocked the backs of two chairs to- 
vether and looked anxiously toward Ralph. 

© Ah, Ludlow!” exclaimed Culberson. ‘‘I did not know 
you were here.” Then, stretching himself,‘‘ Well, I suppose 
T may as well go home and grind out a lot of stuff for the 
Planet.” : : 

“T say, Culberson, you're not ina hurry, are you?” 

‘Not particularly,” replied Ralph. 

“J want to say something to you in the strictest confidence, 
if you don’t mind.” 

‘Certainly not; drive ahead.” 

Jimmy Ludlow looked cautiously around, and seeing that 
no listeners were near, said, in a ‘mysterious, subdued tone: 
““T want you to do me a favor; that is, not exactly a favor, 
for I will pay for it, yet it wilt be a favor. You see, you 
have brains and I haven't.” 

“ That’s not so sure,” Jaughed Ralph. 

“Oh yes, it is; it’s a dead certainty. Then, again, I have 
money, and—and—” 

“And I haven't. That’s what you mean, isn’t it?’ And 
you wish to convey the idea that you can well afford to pay 
for the service you desire, while the money will be very 
acceptable to me.” 

Well, you won't be offended?” ; - 

“Certainly not. The latter part of the proposition is 
founded on the solid rock of truth.” “ 

“Thank you, Culberson, thank you. You have helped 
me outamazingly.” J immy Ludlow spoke with great hearti- 
ness, and then added, ‘‘ Will you do it?” 

“Do what?” : : 

“Oh, 1 forgot that I hadn’t told you.” In a still lower 

«, and with an air of profound secrecy, he said, ‘I 
sant you to write me a poem.” 

Culberson looked curiously at his pale young companion, 
and said, “That is a strange request.” ; 

“T know it is,” was the reply, accompanied by a helpless 
and appealing look; ‘but I can’t write one myself. I’ve 
tried hundreds of times.” é ; 

‘And the Muse declines to respond to your invocations? 
Well, she’s a treacherous old girl at times to all of us, 
What kind of a poem do you want?” ny 

“T haven't quite decided. I would be willing to leave 
that to you. It might be a sonnet or an ode or a ballad. 
I don't know much about such things.” 

‘Have you any choice of a subject?” 

“ Why, certainly. The subject must be Love.” 

“Good gracious, Jimmy!” exclaimed Ralph, with a snort 
of langhter; ‘‘ what are you driving at?” 

‘“‘Nothing—nothing at all, Culberson. Iam just as hon- 
est as the day is long. I simply want you to write a2 poem, 
and imagine it addressed to the very sweetest girl in the 
whole world. It must be warm—not too warm, you know 
—tender, and passionate, and all that sort of thing; just as 
if you were trying to tell how much you adored her, in a 
modest way, of course. There must be something about 
her eyes, and hair, and voice, and mouth—” 

‘ Yes,” interrupted Ralph; ‘I think I catch your. mean- 


“Tf you will write such a poem for me, I will pay you fifty 
dollars for it.” 

‘That is certainly a liberal — Ralph, some- 
what startled at the sum mentioned. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do with the poem?” 

~ That is my secret. But there must be this in the bar- 
gain: nobody must know of the arrangement; it must never 
be mentioned to a living soul. When you have once given 
the poem into my hands, it must be as if you had never 
written it nor dreamed of such a thing.” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, after some reflection, ‘‘I see no ob- 
jection. Yes, I accept your proposition. When do you 
Want the poem?” 

** As soon as possible.” 

“To-morrow night?” 

“Oh, if you could! But you mustn't bring it here. 
Somebody might intrude on us. Come to my rooms at 
uine o'clock, and.[ will have the money ready.” 

* All right; I will be prompt.” 

“What a splendid fellow you are, Culberson! I am un- 
der a thousand obligations to you.” 

“Oh, it’s a mere matter of business,” langhed Ralph. 
“But | must go down town, and then home, for I have a 
grist of work on-hand.” 

‘Well. good-by. Remember.” 

“Yes, [ll remember.” 

II. 

talph Culberson and his widowed sister lived in a flat. 
Their apartments were modest, but in a high degree com- 
fortable, homelike, and tasteful in their furnishings. Kate 
Wheelock had a handsome, wholesome face, a form of at- 
tractive amplitude, a good figure, and a dignified bearing. 
She was just jolly enough for good companionship, and so 
full of common-sense that everybody considered her friend- 
ship worth cultivating. Ralph worshipped her, for she 
steadied him, encouraged him, admired him, and guided 
him in many ways with a hand that was firm, yet gentle and 
unseen, They had not known a mother since infancy, and 
when. their father died his affairs were in bad shape. It 
Was a great change for Ralph and Kate. From a condition 
of luxury and social elevation they had entered the ranks 
of those who must win their bread or go without it—Kate 
having been a widow three years when the crash came. 
They promptly went to work—Ralph at journalism and liter- 
ature, and Kate at teaching music and German. They of 
course had plenty of friends, and still maintained a certain 
standing, their social activity being limited, however, by 
their own inclinations and the length of their purses. There 
were old friendships of the solid, enduring kind, which 
changed circumstances could not blot out, and there was a 
— for the family name which money reverses did not 
efface. ; ’ 

Ralph and Kate accepted the situation, bent themselves 
sturdily to the work before them, kept aloof from the whirl 
of society, and perpetuated old memories only by afternoon 
calls, occasional tea parties, and once in a while a quiet 
evening gathering. a 

. When Ralph went home after receiving his commission 
from Jimmy Ludlow he found a note on the parlor table 
informing him that his sister would remain at dinner with 
the Van Dykes, she having been pressed to do so after 
spending her regular Wednesday afternoon in instructing 
the four daughters of the family in music and German. 

‘*Won’t you come too,” the note continued, ‘‘if you re- 
ceive this in time? Mrs. Van Dyke sends her compliments, 
an‘l will be delighted to see you.” 

But no, Ralph would not go. He wrote for an hour, then 


and placed the poem in front of him. 
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went out to a restaurant for lunch, returned home, lit a 
cigar, and, throwing himself into a big chair, smoked and 
meditated. At length he rose, went to his own room, and 
arranged some writing materials on his desk. | 

** Queer idea that of Jimmy Ludlow,” he mused. “What 
On earth can he want of a poem? However, that’s no con- 
cern of mine as long as he shells out so liberally. How 
shall I begin it?” ‘ 

He seated himself at the desk and pondered over the mat- 
ter. Be it understood that he did not consider himself a 
poet. No visions of Tennysonian fame had fired his ambi- 
tion. Yet he had the gift of graceful expression, and had 
written many verses that were perfect in metre, tender in 
sentiment, and delicate in fancy. 

This was to be a love- poem, and although the situation 
struck him as having its humorous side, he would perform 
the task conscientiously. Is it a wonder that, as he sat in 
meditation, a certain fair face should rise before him? Is 
it strange that the theme should call up the image of Violet 
Huntley? What motif so fruitful of inspiration? 

He began to write. The words came readily, the mea- 
sure flowed with gentle symmetry, the melody attuned itself 
to tenderest passion. In an hour the poem was written. In 
another hour the rough edges were trimmed off, the warmth 
toned down, and a neat copy made. Then the first draft 
was torn in small fragments and thrown into the grate fire. 

Ralph read his production over and over again, carefully 
and thoughtfully. Was he committing an act of desecra- 
tion thus to barter for money a tribute to the girl whom he 
secretly loved? This thought made him shudder for an in- 
stant. ‘‘ But no,” he reflected, ‘‘she will never see the 
verses; they do not degenerate into a personal description; 
besides, 1 would never court her that way, even if I stood 
the best chance in the world of winning her. Jimmy prob- 


ably wants. Ah,I never thought! Valentine day is near at . 


hand, and he contemplates an assault in some quarter with 
my literary ammunition. Even then Violet might see the 
verses if they were sent to somebody in her set. I wonder 
if she would recognize— But nonsense! It’s a business 
transaction, and there’s no more harm in my taking money 
from Jimmy Ludlow than from Plummer, editor of the 
Planet.” 

Thus reasoning, Ralph placed the poem in his pocket, 
and settling himself back in an easy-chair, smoked until his 
sister came home. Then, after a few words of greeting, he 
went to bed and slept soundly until eight o'clock the next 
morning. 

At the appointed time Ralph betook himself to Jimmy 
Ludlow’s rooms. Here the poem was produced, read, pro- 
nounced satisfactory, and delivered; after which Ralph 
placed five comfortable-looking ten-dollar bills in his pock- 
et. He then departed, leaving his patron in an apparently 
ecstatic state of mind. ine 

The abode of the Ludlows was elegant in all its appoint- 
ments, and much more than spacious enough to meet all the 
demands made upon it. Jimmy, however, had conceived 
the idea that it was ‘‘the thing” for a young gentleman of 
wealth to have an establishment of his own, and so he kept 
a suite of rooms and a man-servant in a pleasant part of the 
city not far from Madison Square. There were soft car- 
pets, pictures, rich furniture, gems of bric-i-brac, a piano, a 
fireplace, two or three tables, and a sideboard in the main 
parlor. A bedroom and a cozy dining-room adjoined the 
parlor. The apartments were looked after by Jimmy’s 
man, whose name was Alphonse, and who was a sleek, 
handsome mulatto with bright eves and polished manners. 
His duties were not laborious, for Jimmy lived about half 
the time at home, leaving Alphonse to do pretty much as he 
pleased. 

After Ralph Culberson had delivered the poem and de- 
parted, Jimmy pored over the verses with the liveliest ad- 
miration. It was about half past nine. Alphonse had gone 
to the theatre, a circumstance which gave Jimmy much sat- 
isfaction, as he desired to be alone for a time. 

He opened a writing-desk, seated himself in front of it, 
Then he opened one 
of the drawers of the desk and drew therefrom a thin book. 
about eight inches square, bound in black embossed leather, 
and bearing on one of the covers in raised letters the words 
‘*Autograph Album.” 

‘* Now for a nice clean page,” he murmured, turning the 
leaves and glancing hastily at the various names and senti- 
ments inscribed thereon. 

Having found a suitable page, he proceeded to write on it 
a copy of Ralph Culberson’s poem—or rather his own, for 
had he not bought and paid for it? It was a very nice copy, 
for Jimmy was something of an artist, and he could make 
rustic letters with vines climbing up and tumbling over 
them. It was an hour's job, and when it was finished, Jim- 
my drew a long sigh of relief, and contemplated his work 
with critical approval. He then arose, stretched his limbs, 
lit a cigar, threw himself in a rocking-chair, and practised 
blowing rings. 

An hour passed, and Jimmy was lighting his third cigar, 
when a tap was heard on the door. 

‘*Come in,” said Jimmy, lazily. 

“T thought I would just see if you wanted anything, sah,” 
said Alphonse, entering with a light step and a radiant smile. 

‘*Nothing in particular, Alphonse. Don’t be in a hurry. 
Just come from the theatre, haven’t you? How was the 

lay?” 

“Well, sah, the play was more excitin’ than edifyin’, sah. 
There was some tragedy on the half-shell, so to speak, con- 
sid’ble emotional proclivity, one or two fellahs that stimu- 
lated the risibilities—ha! ha!—and quite an imposin’ aggre- 
gation of gehls, sah; mighty handsome ones, too, accordin’ to 
my unsophisticated jedgment.” 

‘*Yes? You're quite a dramatic critic, Alphonse.” 

‘Oh, not at all, sah. But it’s very flatterin’ of you to say 
so. Shall I go now, Mr. Ludlow?” 

“Don’t hurry. How is the weather out?” 

‘It's a-gettin’ colder, sah, and a wind is comin’ up that 
threatens to be quite boisterous.” 

‘Iam sorry to hear that. Sit down, Alphonse. . You've 
been in my service quite a while now, and I am bound to say 
that you are a very superior sort of—” 

“Phere. there, now, Mr. Ludlow,” protested Alphonse, 
with a grin that showed his beautiful white teeth. 

‘* And I have considerable confidence in your judgment. 
I want you to look over a little thing that I’ve been scratch- 
ing off.” 

‘*Cert’nly, sah; I'll be delighted.” 

‘Glance at that, and see what you think of it,” pointing 
to the autograph book which lay opened on the table. : 

Alphonse read the poem attentively, and exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s 
beautiful, sah!” 

- ‘Do you think so?” asked Jimmy, earnestly. 
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‘Most positively, sah. The sentiment is exquisite, quite 
enrapturin’, sah. And there’s a kind of swing that carries 
you right along, sah, on the—on the wings of fancy, if you'll 
excuse a little flightiness in my modus operandi of expres- 
sion.” 

‘Tm glad you think so well of it, Alphonse.” 

‘*Most assuredly, sah. But, if you'll allow me to say it, I 
didn’t know you was up to that kind of thing, sah.” 

** What kind of thing, Alphonse?” 

‘* A-composin’ of verses, sah.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t take the trouble to do it very often. 
But when the inspiration comes on— _ I suppose you know 
what that means.” . 

‘Oh yes, sah. It’s a kind of risin’ of the feelin’s and a 
sort of bustin’ sensation.” J 

‘*Yes. Well, you may be right. But then there must be 
an image in the mind, like a—a river or a landscape, or a 
beautiful face; something to admire or even worship.” 

‘* Just so, sah; I see,” replied Alphonse, with smiling ear- 
nestness. ‘‘ That’s a boss poem, and no mistake. So sweet 
and tender.” 

‘*Is that your honest opinion?” asked Jimmy, eagerly. 

‘* Just as sure as you live, sah!” 

** Well, Alphonse; I'll tell you what I want_you to do. 
Before I go to bed I shall wrap this book up in a nice clean 
sheet of paper, and leave it on the table. In the morning, 
before I am up, you may come in as usual and air the room. 
Then, between nine and ten o'clock, take the book, and de- 
liver it at the address which I will write on the outside. Do 
you understand?” 

‘* Perfectly, sah; and I will carry out your directions with 
neatness and despatch, sah.” - 

“Very well. I shall not want you any more to-night. It 
is nearly twelve o'clock, and I think I'll turn in.” 

In another half-hour Jimmy was sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 
At eight o’clock the next morning Alphonse entered soft- 
ly. Jimmy was in his bedroom, wrapped in peaceful slum- 

ber. Alphonse’s first movement was to open a window. 

‘*Whew! but that’s a regular cyclone!” he exclaimed, as 
the air rushed in. A high wind was raging, and it created 
a commotion as it invaded the apartment. Out it rushed 
again, carrying with it several scraps of paper that lay on 
Jimmy’s writing-desk. Alphonse quickly closed the win- 
dow, and muttered: ‘‘Jiminy! I hope there wasn't any- 
thing important blowed out then. Anyhow, it can't be 
helped. Guess I won't say anything to Mr. Ludlow. ‘Time 
enough to speak about it if he misses anything.” 

Alphonse then put the room in order, closed the window, 
and turned on the heat. Then, taking the package from the 
table, he silently withdrew. 

Meanwhile the wind was doing a most mischievous thing. 
It had caught the original copy of the poem; which Jimmy 
had left lying on his desk, and sent it flying on an eccentric 
journey. The poem floated across the street, shot suddenly 
upward, and sailed over the top of a house. Then it fell 
slowly into a court-yard, but before reaching the ground was 
again sent aloft by a sudden freak of the gale. Speeding 
onward, it asa over the top of a building, and showed 
signs of descending into a chimney; but a puff of warm sir 
blew it away, and for a time it darted about in an aimless 
and crazy fashion. After a time its buoyancy diminished, 
on account of some clinging particles of snow, anc its jour- 
ney came to an end. ; 

he poem had gone a considerable distance when it finally 
fell, with a quivering motion, to the ground. It descended 
at the feet of a shabbily clad man with a florid complexion, 
a face that needed shaving, and an intellectual brow. The 
fluttering scrap of paper attracted his attention, and he 
picked it up. 

‘* Verses,” he muttered. ‘‘They’re new, too. 
either. Somebody’s lost em; I’ve found ’em. That makes: 
‘em mine. I'll go back and take another drink.” The find- 
er of the poem stepped into a saloon from which he. had 
emerged a moment before, and was soon seated at a table 
sipping a hot mixture. ‘‘ They've never been printed,” he 
murmured, after reading the verses again, ‘‘ or I'd have seen 
‘em. Just the thing for— I wonderif it would do, ‘Tisn't 
exactly straight, but the price of twenty-five drinks, more or 
less, isn’t to be despised. Yes, I'll try it.” 

And fhe shabby man placed the poem in his hat, made his 
way unsteadily to the door, and shivered as he faced the 
winter wind that raged without. 


Not bad, 


IV. 

The fifty dollars felt like a lump of lead in Ralph Culber- 
son's inside pocket. Walking down town on the morning 
after he had delivered the poem, he thought-e would invest 
the money in a present for his. sister Kate. There were a 
few things that she needed, and any number of things that 
would please her. Ralph stopped at several stores that were 
stocked with articles attractive to the feminine eye, and more 
than once-was on the point of planking down the tifty dollars 
in exchange for something more beautiful than useful. Each 
time, however, there arose within him a strange revolt at the 
indulgence, and he invented some excuse for not making the 
purchase. It wasa handsome sum for one short little poem, 
perhaps more than it was worth. Still, he did not reproach 
himself with extortion so far as Jimmy Ludlow was concern- 
ed, for the bargain had been of the latter’s own making. 

‘*But what right have I,” thought Ralph, ‘‘ to trade on 
Violet Huntley’s radiant beauty and sunlit soul? She'll 
never know anything about it, of course, but that does not 
exculpate me from a mercenary act. The verses are poor 
enough in all conscience, but they would have been immense- 
ly poorer without her to inspire them. And then to think of 
selling them—actually selling them for that filthy stuff that 
the world calls money! I wonder if there is a meaner wretch 
on earth than I?” : 

Thus he worked himself up into a state of tumultuots 
agitation. He wondered if anything could be done about it. 
Perhaps Jimmy Ludlow would take back the fifty dollars 
and give upthe poem. But this was only a passing thought, 
for Ralph’s mind was in such a chaotic state that he was in- 
capable of sustained and coherent mental effort. 

All day the pangs of self-censure tormented him. He 
could not work; he could not think of anything but the un- 
worthy commercial transaction by which he had gained that 
hateful fifty dollars. 

At six o’clock he went home to dinner with gloom written 
on his countenance. His sister perceived that something 
had gone wrong. But as it has already been remarked that 
Kate Wheelock was a woman of extraordinary good sense, 
there will be no difficulty in understanding why she did not 
immediately begin to question him. She had tact as well as 
penetration, and felt instinctively that abrupt expressions of 
concern and inquiry would have the opposite of a soothing 
effect. 
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votes - 
a 








“Tt is fortunate that we have a better dinner than usual, 
she thought, watching the moods of her brother from behind 
that impenetrable ambush of commonplace demeanor which 
is one cf the peculiar resources of womanhood. 

After the meal was finished, Ralph lit a big pipe and took 
possession of his favorite chair, Kate soon seated herself 
near kim. Smoke and silence reigned for thirty seconds, 
and then Kate resolved to dispel the cloud, if possible, by 
pretending not to notice it. So she began to chat, 

‘Oh, Ralph, I have a piece of news for you.” | 

“ Well, out with it!” His tone indicated toleration rather 
than interest. 

‘I stopped at Quill’s book-store, and saw a man buy a 
copy of the Manhattan Maiden.” : : 

‘ Hat” ejaculated Ralph, emitting a hollow and mirthless 
leueb. ‘Was the man a lunatic? Did the bookseller fall 
dead?” y ; 

“No of course not,” replied Kate, with energy.“ Your 
novel will be a success yet. I have always said so, and | 
sha!) stick to it.” ; 

“Come. Kate, that kind of talk tickled my vanity once, 
but it doesn't any more. The book is a failure, and there is 
no use in pretending that it isn’t.” 

“Well, be as pessimistic as you please. I know I am 
right: but we will drop the subject, for I have another piece 
of news.” 

‘Indeed! Is it as sensational as the first?” ; - 

© Oh. a great deal more so. There's a new poet In town. 

Raiph turned suddenly and stared at his sister in alarm. 
But her countenance was serene in its ripe beauty, and no 
suggestiveness lurked in her honest eyes. Of course she 
knew nothing of the fifty-dollar pgem, and Ralph s momen- 
tary fear quickly subsided. He covered his discomfiture 
with a cough and an extra furious puff of smoke. 

‘Well, why don’t you ask who it is?” said his sister, _ 

‘V/ bat—the new poet?” he said, disinterestedly.  “* Well, 
who is it?” 

“Jimmy Ludlow.” 

Ralph bounded from his chair as if a bomb-shell had ex- 
ploded under him. ‘* What, in the name of the great Jupi- 
ter, do you mean, Kate?” 

‘* Tust what I say. It’s rather astounding, isn’t it? 
there’s no need of getting excited.” 

‘*No, of course not. I am perfectly calm. 
you? Are you making a drive at me?” 
“Por pity’s sake, Ralph, sit down! 
tion! Making a drive at you? . The idea! 

about Mr. Ludlow, I mean.” 

**How do you know? What has he been writing?” Ralph 
settled back in his chair, and prepared for the worst. 

V1] tell you all about it. When I was out this afternoon, 
I called at the Huntleys’, and found nobody home but Vio- 
let. After we had chatted awhile, she showed me her auto- 
graph album—” 

“The deuce!” : 

“There, don't interrupt me. On one of the pages was a 
poem with Jimmy Ludlow’s name signed to it.” 
* What was-it about? How did it begin?” 

tions were fired like pistol shots. 

‘* Really, Ralph,” remonstrated Kate, ‘“‘I never knew you 
to be in such a queer mood. It was a sort of love-song that 
jingled along smoothly, though it was rather sickish.” 
Ralpn glared at‘her reproachfully. “But I had no idea 
Mr. Ludlow could write so well.” 

‘Do you refer to the penmanship or the composition?” 
askec Ralph, with stony calmness. 

‘Roth. It was copied beautifully.” 

“Ah! And what did Vio—Miss Huntley think about it?” 

“Violet seemed to be rather perplexed and disturbed. 
She had let Jimmy take the album, thinking he would write 
his name or some commonplace sentiment in it, but instead 
it came back with a rhymed tribute to some beautiful crea- 
ture’s charms, presumably her own. Violet was half in- 
clined to laugh, and yet she took it in a sort of serious way, 
too.’ ‘ 

“Do vou mean that she is liable to be caught by that kind 
of thing?” 

** Certainly not,” replied Kate, indignantly. ‘I mean that 
she wondered whether Mr. Ludlow intended anything in 
particular, or only wanted to show off his poetic talent.” 

©“ And suppose he did mean ‘anything in particular,’ as 
you style it” 

“It wouldn't do him a particle of good. 
have had some idea of making an impression,’ 

* Kate,” said Ralph, solemnly, ** that fellow’s an idiot.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, 1 hope,” replied his sister, 
musingly. And then she stole a searching glance at Ralph, 
as if knowing that there were unexpressed thoughts in his 
mind. 

**And so am I,” he added, rising from his seat and taking 
his overcoat from the rack where it hung. ‘‘Ive a good 
mind to give that item to Plummer.” 

** Who is Plummer?” 

‘‘ Literary editor of the Planet. He would take pleasure 
in announcing that a well-known young society man had 
biossomed forth as a poet.” 

“Oh, don’t do it!” 

**No, of course not. Jimmy will have to climb the lad- 
der of fame without my help. Good-night! I'll be in early.” 

As he made his way down town, Ralph resolved to call at 
<immy Ludlow’s rooms next day, and return the fifty dol- 
lars. Next day? Who knows what the morrow will bring 
forth? 


But 
Who told 


What a queer ques 
But it’s true— 


These ques- 


Still, he may 


y 

Mr. Plummer sat at his desk in the Planet oftice. The desk 
was a rather large affair, and the upper part contained a 
great many pigeon-holes which were stuffed with letters and 
papers. At Plummer's right hand was a heap of-new books; 
at his left, the morning mail, consisting of thirty or forty 
packages whose bulkiness was suggestive of offered con- 
tributions, while in front of him were pen and ink, a box of 
long envelopes, a blue pencil, and a pile of neatly printed 
sheets bearing a consolatory message of ‘‘ thanks and regrets 
at being unable to use the enclosed manuscript.” Plummer 
used twenty or thirty of these every day. The room was 
plain, though not more so than such habitations usually are. 
Plummer had on an oftice coat, which sagged in front and 
Was shiny on that portion of the sleeves that rubbed on the 
edge of the desk. He was about forty years of age, and 
had a thin face, thoughtful eves, and a critical squint. He 
was not a bad-looking man. 

About eleven o'clock, when Plummer was in the midst of 
his work, the door opened suddenly, and Ralph Culberson 
strode noisily in. 

“*See here, Plummer, how did you come to publish that 
poem 2” 

Ralph held an open copy of that morning’s issue of the 
Flanct in his hand, and peinted with a trembling finger to 
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one corner of the page that was exposed to view. There, in 
cold print, was the poem which he had written and sold to 
Jimmy Ludlow, and which the latter had copied in Violet 
Huntley’s autograph album. _ eae 

Plummer peered through his eyeglasses at the point in- 
dicated by Ralph’s finger. 

** How did I come to publish it?” he echoed. 

‘Yes, that was the question I asked.” e 

‘Is there anything the matter with it? asked Plummer, 
calmly. 

‘* Matter!” ejaculated Ralpb. 
—but no; I don’t mean that. 
the matter with it.” n 

‘‘] was afraid there was, from the way you spoke.” 

“That isn’t the point. I want to know where you got it. 

“Well, really, Culberson, you are aware that it is hardly 
regular to ask such a question. You observe that no name 
is signed, and our rule is not to disclose an author's identity 
without his consent.” 

“The author! That's good. Hang your rule, Plummer. 
Won't you answer my question?” ; 

‘‘What makes you so curious on the subject?” 
Plummer, with serene tone and manner. . 

Ralph made no reply, but. paced the room like a caged 
tiger. At length he said, ‘‘ Then you refuse to give me the 
information?” 

‘‘T must, my dear fellow. But see here, I'll consult with 
the author, and, if he has no objection, I will give you his 
name. Come and see me again in a day or two. That’s 
fair, isn’t it?” ’ 

““] suppose you are right,” muttered Ralph, grudgingly. 

“Certainly I am. The poem’s all right, too, as far as I 
can see, At any rate, I bought it and paid two dollars 
for it.” 

‘“Two dollars! And is that all you consider it worth?” 

‘Well, yes. It’s rather a neat little thing, but you know 
we can buy them by the cart-load at that price.” 

Ralph looked at Plummer with a reproachful and dejected 
air, but the editor continued, placidly, 

** What is there about it, anyhow, that interests you so?” 

“Oh, never mind,” replied Ralph, hastily. “TU call 
around to-morrow. Good-morning.” And he left the room 
as abruptly as he had entered it. 

‘‘] wonder what ails Culberson,” mused Plummer; but 
the thought was soon crowded from his mind by the duties 
that claimed his attention. 

At noon an office-boy brought in a card bearing the name 
of James Ludlow in copperplate script. 

‘* He’s a swell, and says he must see you,” replied the boy. 

‘* Show him up,” replied Plummer, with weary resignation. 

In another moment Jimmy Ludlow entered, clad in a fur 
overcoat, and with a look of anxiety in his colorless face. 

‘** Are you the literary editor, sir?” he inquired timidly. 

‘*T fulfil the duties of that position after a fashion.” 

‘Oh, Iam sure you do it splendidly. But Iam in an aw- 
ful state of mind.” 

‘* Yes?” murmured Plummer, making some jabs with a 
blue pencil at a manuscript which lay before him. 

‘Perfectly dreadful,” continued Jimmy, with beseeching 
look and tone. 

** What's the matter?” asked Plummer, without taking his 
eyes from his work. 

‘‘TIt is about that poem.” 

‘*What poem?” demanded Plummer, with such abrupt 
and startled emphasis that his visitor jumped. 

**Dear me! I beg your pardon! it's the poem in this 
morning's Planet.” 

“Well, what about ity” Plummer spoke harshly, but he 
did not mean to do so. He was only perplexed. 

‘‘T simply wanted to say, sir, that you did very wrong in 
publishing it.” 

‘*Upon my word, Mr. Ludlow, that is a strange remark.” 

‘© And I want to know where you got it.” 

Plummer laid down his pencil,and looked searchingly 
into Ludlow’s face. He saw nothing but entreaty mingled 
with agitation. 5 

‘ This is very extraordinary,” he said. ‘* Why are you so 
curious?” 

‘There are peculiar circumstances,” said Jimmy,“ that I 
do not feel at liberty to explain. But 1 will say one thing, 
and that is that the poem is mine.” j 

“Good gracious! Do you mean to say that you wrote 
di . 

“It is mine,” repeated Jimmy, firmly, ‘‘and I want to 
know how you got hold of a copy of it.” 

“Mr. Ludlow, you amaze me. I cannot give the infor- 
mation that you ask—that is, not to-day—but I agree with 
you that there are some peculiar circumstances.” 

“Fy Do you mean to say that you will not answer my ques- 
tion? 

‘‘Impossible! We never give the names of our contribu- 
tors without their consent. But I will look into this matter. 
It seems to require investigation. If you will call again in 
a day or two perhaps I can say something more definite.” 

“Must I wait?” appealed Jimmy. ; 

‘There's no help for it,” replied. Plummer, decidedly. 

* Well,” said Ludlow, rising to go, ‘‘T’ll call again.” But 
I know more about the matter than you probably think I do. 
I never would have believed it of Culberson.” ~ 

“Culberson? What about him?” Plummer was now 
mystified. 

‘Of course he let you have it,” replied Jimmy. 

‘Of course he did not. He knows no more about it than 
you do. In fact, he—” Plummer was about to tell of 
Ralph's visit and inquiry, but checked himself. ‘‘ No, Cul- 
berson didn’t bring me the poem.” 

‘No? Then I am beat; yes, completely beat. 
a fearful mystery somewhere. 
is cleared up.” 

“It will be cleared up,” said Plummer, grimly. “Vl 
see to that. Be sure and come around; for perhaps you 
will be able to help me. And now do not think me discour- 
teous if I say that my time is not my own, and that the sub- 
ject must be dropped for to-day. There’s six hours’ work 
on this desk that must be done, and I’ve got to do it.” 

**Oh, I beg your pardon! I know you are an awfully 
busy man. Whata wonderful thing it is to be an editor! T 
will call to-morrow without fail, for I must know how the 
poem came to be printed. Good-day!” 

When Plummer was alone again he meditated on the 
mystery for thirty seconds, and then plunged into the work 
that could not be delayed. At one o’clock he went out for 
a lunch, and at half past one returned. An hour passed, 
and only five more of the mail packages remained to be 
opened. The office-boy appeared again. 

‘Two ladies wish to see you, sir.” 

“‘Ladies?) What do they want?” 
“*T don’t know, sir. They said it was very particular.” 
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‘‘] should think there was 
Of course there is nothing 


asked 


There is 
I shall be in agony until it 





“ All right; show them in.” 
A minute Jater Plummer’s eyes rested on two visions of 
loveliness. At first he had only a confused notion of furs, 


feathers, bright eyes, and red cheeks. Then the coolness of 
the winter air was wafted from rustling ents, mingled 
with the faint sound of soft breathing and the suggestion of 
a delicate perfume. He at once saw that his visitors were 
people of elegance, and he hastily placed chairs for them, 
which they at first declined and then accepted. Plummer 
looked at them encouragingly. 

‘We have come on a rather peculiar errand,” said the 
elder of the two ladies. She was perhaps thirty-five, while 
the younger was not more than twenty-two. 

“Yes?” said Plummer, politely and interrogatively. 

“There was a poem in the Planet this morning.” : 

Plummer’s gaze of astonishment checked the woman’s 
speech, but in response to a silent invitation, she resumed: 

“We have simply called—and I assure you it is not 
through mere inquisitiveness—to make some inquiries 
about it.” 

‘*Madam,” said Plummer, ‘I am amazed, more so than I 
can express in words. That poem—” He hesitated, and 
looked with stern scrutiny at his visitors. 

“Oh, it is perfectly dreadful for us to come here and ask 
questions!” said the girl. ‘‘ Kate dear, perhaps we had bet- 
ter go. We have no right to take up Mr. Plummer’s time.” 
But her radiant face beamed on the editor with an appeal- 
ing look, and he felt the charm of a beauty that seldom 
brightened his cheerless office. ; 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ There is no intrusion—not the 
slightest. I shall be very glad to know in what way I can 
serve you. You mentioned a poem.” 

‘IT am sure, Violet,” said Kate Wheelock, ‘‘that Mr. 
Plummer will accept our assurances that there are most ex- 
cellent reasons for our wishing to know how it came into 
his possession.” : 

‘*You must not mistake my expression of surprise for 
rudeness,” began Plummer; ‘‘but the fact is the poem pub- 
lished in this morning’s Planet is causing me considerable un- 
easiness. Two other persons have called on me today to 
make inquiries concerning it.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed the two ladies, looking at each other sig- 
nificantly. 

‘*Of course,” resumed Plummer, ‘‘it is against practice 
and propriety to give contributors’ names without their con- 
sent, but in this case there may be reasons—” 

Four bright eyes were bent upon him with persuasive ex- 
pectancy. It is not to his discredit that he succumbed to 
their entreaty. 

‘* Yes, I will tell you all about it. I bought the poem, and 
paid for it, just as I buy scores of such things. And the 
name of the man that sold it to me is Jaggers.”’ 

‘‘ Jaggers!” came in two mystified tones. 

“Yes,” replied Plummer, and being seized with an insane 
desire to make himself entertaining, he added, ‘‘ And _ he’s 
well named too, for he nearly always has a jag on.” Per- 
ceiving, however, that this remark conveyed nothing intel- 
ligible to his listeners, he explained: ‘‘ I mean that he is a 
dipsomaniac. He—er—in fact, he is drunk a large share of 
the time.” 

** How shocking!” 

** Poor man!” 

“But he is a genius, a man of education, and a perfect 
encyclopedia of knowledge ‘in literary matters. He might 
have had a career but for an uncontrollable fondness for the 
“ir 4 that inebriates. Poor fellow! he has little manhood 
eft.” 

‘* How unfortunate such things are!” murmured Kate 
Wheelock. 

‘*But did Mr. Jaggers really write the poem?” asked 
Violet Huntley. 

“So he claims,” replied Plummer. ‘That is a matter 
that must be looked into. He has never yet swindled me, 
but I'll ask him about it the next time I find him sober. I 
judge there is some reason for doubt on the subject, but that 
can be discussed later on.” 

* And is that all you can tell us to-day?” 

. “Absolutely all. But it ought not to be more than two 
or three days before I can place further information at your 
disposal.” 

“We are ever and ever so much obliged. I will give you 
my card,” said Kate Wheelock, ‘‘ so that you can communi- 
cate with me as soon as there is anything to tell.” 

With these words two smiles went straight to Plummer's 
inmost soul, and in another moment the office was as silent 
and sombre as it had been before the two radiant presences 
had lighted it up. Then the grind was resumed, for Plum- 
mer must postpone any indulgence in wonder or conjecture 
until the day’s work was done. 


Mi. 
_ In the evening Ralph Culberson and his sister again sat 
in their comfortable little parlor. Dinner was over, Ralph 
had lighted his pipe, and Kate had just finished some small 
household duties. There was sweetness in her voice and a 
look of perplexed earnestness in her eyes as she said, 

‘Ralph, did you ever hear of a man named Jaggers?” 

‘What name?—Jaggers? No. That is, nobody that you 
could possibly be interested in.” ; 

** Don’t be too sure of that. Is there any Jaggers that you 
know?” jag? , 

“Yes; a fellow that hangs around the newspaper offices— 
a mixture of genius, lunacy, and bad liquor. Perhaps you 
would like the honor of an introduction to the gentleman. 
I might bring him up some evening.” 

** That will hardly be necessary,” replied Kate, seriously. 
‘‘T think he must be a very dishonorable kind of person.” 

_‘‘ I see no reason why you should think anything about 
him one way or another,” retorted Ralph. ‘* You would 
take him for a beggar on the street, though he has never yet 
got to that, I believe.” 

‘* Well, Ralph, I will tell you all about it, for I may need 
yourhelp. On the fourth page of this morning's Planet there 
is a poem—” 

_** Poem!” shouted Ralph, dropping his pipe and staring at 
his sister with a look of terror. 

At this instant the door-bell rang, and Kate sprang forward 
to brush up the ashes and tobacco which Ralph had spilled 
on the floor. Tidiness was quickly restored, and the next 
instant the voices of two men were heard in the outer hall, as 
they approached the door under the guidance of a servant. 

‘Plummer and Ludlow!” exclaimed Ralph, as a look of 
horror came into his face. ‘‘ You had better retire, Kate: 
they don’t want to see you.” 

‘‘ But I want to see them—one of them, at least.” 

Further conference was speedily cut short by the opening 
of the door and the entrance of the visitors. ~ 

“So queer,” Jimmy Ludlow was exclaiming, “that Mr. 








Plummer and I should epee to come together. Purely 
accidental, I assure you. e nearly had a collision coming 
up the steps—didn't we, Mr. Plummer? But I’m so glad, 
for he says he has found out everything. es 

“Not quite everything,” said Mr. Plummer, smiling; 
but Lam happy to inform you, Mrs. Wheelock, that I have 
been unexpectedly fortunate in solving one portion of the 
mystery. What! you here, Culberson?” 

‘Plummer until this moment had not observed Ralph, who 
had stood in the background, ; 

“This is my sister, Mr. Plummer,” said Ralph, in a weak 
tone, and with bewilderment written on his face. ‘‘ Kate, 
you already know Mr. Ludlow. Gentlemen, we are very 
such surprised—that is, we are delighted to see you. Have 
come chairs. Give me your hats and coats. Charming 
evening, isn’t it?” 

‘| have had the honor of meeting Mrs. Wheelock,” said 
Plummer, ‘‘ but I did not know she was your sister, nor was 
|. in fact, aware that you had a sister.” . 

‘Weren't you, though?” 

“No, indeed. I called to-night on a little affair in which 
she is interested, and as it concerns you also, I can execute 
2 double mission. I have but a limited amount of time to 
spare, and so will come to the point at once.” 

Yes,” said Kate, eagerly, while Ralph looked as if he 
wondered whether he was awake or dreaming. . 

| just thought I would run up and tell you about it,” 
continued Plummer. ‘‘ The fact is, I’ve seen Jaggers, and 
le says he picked the poem up in the street.” 

“Phe poem!” ejaculated Ralph, in a voice between a 
screnm and a groan. 

Yes,” replied Plummer; ‘‘the one that you and Mrs. 


Wheelock and Mr. Ludlow were inquiring so anxiously . 
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i). what in the name of—” began Ralph. 

\ever mind, brother,” interrupted Kate. *‘I will explain 
rvthing to you later; not a word now. ‘Trust me.” 

Ralph pee oe and Kate turned to the literary editor of 
the Planet. ‘‘It doubtless appearéd strange. to you, Mr. 
Piummer, that I should come to your office alone’ —the last 
word was spoken with severe emphasis, and accompanied 
by a glance of warning that nipped in the bud a half-spoken 
explanation by Plummer—“ that I should call alone and 
make inquiries on a subject that apparently did not concern 
me; but if you too will be patient, the mystery will disap- 
pear after a while. Now, Mr. Plummer, tell us all about it. 
‘As Kate ceased speaking, a charming smile and a look of 
serene expectation brought added beauty to her face. 

Really,” replied Plummer, ‘‘there is nothing more to 
tell. As I said, Jaggers found the poem in the street, 
picked it up, copied it, and sold it to me. It was a swindle, 
but then Jaggers parted long ago with most of his moral 
responsibility. Here is the original copy,” drawing a crum- 
pled paper from his pocket. 

‘Give it to me,” exclaimed Ralph. 

‘No, to me,” said Jimmy Ludlow. 

The two young men, with hands extended toward Plum- 
mer, stared at each other for a moment with great earnest- 
ness, but neither seemed disposed to take any measures to 
carry his point. There was something ludicrous in their 
fixed attitudes and apparent paralysis of speech and action. 

‘‘T think I had better keep it myself,” decided Plummer, 
after an interval of hesitation. 

Ralph. pulling his wits together, then said: ‘‘ This is a 
queer affair, and I don’t know what to make of it.. I want 
to consult with Kate, for there isn’t a leveller head in the 
world than hers. 1 am sure that you, Plummer, and you, 
Ludlow, will not think me wanting in the courtesies of hos- 
jiality if l ask you to leave me alone with my sister for a 
While. Why can’t we meet an hour from now, say in Lud- 
Jow’s rooms, if it will be convenient for him?” 

“Certainly,” replied Jimmy; ‘‘T'll be delighted. Alphonse 
shall bring us in a nice little lunch, and then. we'll have a 
smoke, and a bottle of wine—half a dozen of ‘em, by Jove!— 
and tell each other all we know, and bring everything out 
straight. The strain on my mind has been simply awful, 
hut I begin to feel better already, don’t you know? You 
see, Culberson, I dropped in to-night to assure you—” 

Yes, T understand, but never mind now. Your arrange- 
ment is capital. But don't let us say another word until 
We get together as appointed. It’s a quarter of nine now. 
How will ten o'clock do?” 

The hour was satisfactory to Ludlow, and Plummer said 
he would take the time, though he had to steal it. Ralph 
soon bundled the visitors off, making many apologies for 
turning them out of doors, but he did not finally get rid 
of them until Plummer had whispered in his ear, 

: “] say, Culberson, that sister of yours is a remarkably 
fine Woman.” 

_ Then, without preliminaries or prevarication, Ralph told 
Kiite the whole story of his sale of the poem to Jimmy Lud- 
low. She was more amused than surprised,but she saw the 
serious side of the case, and after a brief discussion, her 
practical mind had reached a conclusion. . 

‘The first step to take,” she said, ‘‘is to return the fifty 
dollars to Jimmy Ludlow.” 

“Yes,” assented Ralph; ‘I'll do that before I am two 
hours older.” 

”‘T don’t know as I can give you any further advice until 
after your conference with Mr. Ludlow and Mr. Plummer,” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

“Tl report it to you in full,” replied Ralph. 

“And now,” said Kate, with brightening face, “let us 
change the subject. I dare say you have hardly looked at 
the Planet to-day.” 

Only at the ‘Poet’s Corner,’” replied Ralph, with grim 
levity. 

_’ Well, there is an interesting item in the literary column. 
You remember that I said I saw a man buy a copy of A 
Manhattan Maiden, don’t you?” 

a 

‘Then read that!” And she held before his eyes a copy 
of the Planet, with a pencil mark drawn around an item in 
one of the columns. These were the exhilarating words that 
erected Ralph’s vision: - 


“A sort of tidal wave of popularity seems to be bearing 
Ralph Culberson’s novel, A Manhattan Maiden, on its crest. 
It was one of the best stories of last year’s issue, but did not 
secm to strike the public fancy. Its charms have lately re- 
ceived sudden and wide recognition, and Scrippletoh Bro- 
thers, the publishers, have been obliged to put second and 
third editions in press to keep up with orders.” 


Ralph read the item three times, seeming almost stunned. 
He turned to his sister with a curious mixture of hope and 
doubt on his face. 

‘This is some confounded hoax, Kate.” 
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“It's no such thing,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps this let- 
ter will throw some light on the subject. It came late in the 
afternoon. You know you haven't looked at your mail to- 
day. Hurry up and open it before I expire with curiosity.” 

Ralph took a sealed envelope from her hand. The print- 
ed card in the upper left-hand corner showed that it was 
from Scrippleton Brothers. Ralph opened it with trembling 
fingers. As he mastered the contents of the note which 
was enclosed, a dazed expression came into his eyes. He 
then handed the letter to his sister, saying, in a solemn tone, 
‘* Kate, read that, and then pinch me, or stick a pin into my 
arm, or do something to prove whether this is an illusion or 
a reality.” 

Kate almost snatched the paper from his hands, and read 
the following communication: 


‘‘DEAR Mr. CULBERSON,—We have this day placed $500 
to your credit on sales of A Manhattan Maiden. We shall be 
pleased to hand the sum to you personally or by check, as 
you may direct. The book is selling so well that further 
amounts will soon be due you. If you have in preparation 
or prospect any other stories, we will be pleased to confer 
with you with reference to publishing the same. 

‘*With congratulations, 
“Yours respectfully, 
‘* SCRIPPLETON BROTHERS.” 


‘*T told you so!” exclaimed Kate, in glad triumph. And 
then she gave Ralph such a rapturous hug with her plump 
arms, and such an ardent kiss with her ripe lips, that a be- 
holder, seeing the beauty of the woman, would have deemed 
the demonstrations wasted on a mere brother. 

* “*T can’t quite grasp the situation,” faltered Ralph, disen- 
gaging himself from her embrace. 

‘*But Tecan. Nothing could be plainer. 
fore you, just as I have always predicted. 
another novel. Isn't that glorious? 
them have it?” 

‘‘Oh, [I’ve got one already. It is called A Knickerbocker 
Boy; but, of course, there was no use in offering it as long 
as the Manhattan Maiden grew dusty on the bookshelves.” 

‘Of course not. But things are different now. Whata 
charming pair of titles—A Manhattan Maiden and A Knicker- 
bocker Boy! Oh, Ralph, how proud I am of you!” 

And Kate drew back, contemplating her brother as if he 
were a rare and valuable art treasure, whereat Ralph looked 
rather sheepish. 

‘*But look at the clock,” exclaimed Kate. ‘‘ You must 
start. at once, or be late for your appointment with Mr. 
Plummer and Mr. Ludlow. The very idea of that creature 
writing a poem! Be sure and give him back the fifty dol- 
lars. And come home as soon as possible, so that we can 
talk things over. Here’s your coat.” 

“You are getiing a little flighty, Kate,” remarked Ralph, 
smiling at the volubility and excited manner of his usually 
sedate sister. 

He was finally bundled up, and she accompanied him to 
the door. 

‘* Wait a moment,” she said, with her hand on the knob. 
“Perhaps you think I am blind, but I know a ‘ Knicker- 
bocker boy’ and a ‘ Manhattan maiden’ who were born for 
each other. If you don’t win Violet Huntley, I shall be dis- 
appointed in you. Now go.” 

So saying, she pushed him into the night air and shut the 
door behind him. 


A career is be- 
And they want 
How soon can you let 


VIL 

Winter waned, the flowers of spring bloomed, summer 
glided by, the dissolving views of autumn vanished, and the 
time of frost and snow came again. 

Four or five fellows of the Pawnee Club were lounging in 
one of the parlors of that institution. 

‘‘ Lucky chap, that Ralph Culberson.” 

‘“Yes; a year ago he was working like a beaver to make 
both ends meet. Now he is famous and independent.” 

‘* And the loveliest bride of the season is his.” 

‘*Ah, but wasn’t that a swell affair? Such a neat idea, 
too, to have Plummer and Kate Wheelock (she’s Culberson’s 
sister, you know) married at the same time. I don’t know 
when I’ve seen a prettier double wedding.” 

‘« And how is Father-in-law Huntley pleased?” 

‘“‘Immensely. He’s as proud as Lucifer at having litera- 
ture in the family.” 

“Poor Jimmy Ludlow! 
pull down.” 

“Ah, you’ve heard about the poem? It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible to keep anything from leaking out nowadays. But 
Jimmy is as good-hearted as he is soft-headed, and was one 
of the happiest men at the festivities. He even took that 
fifty dollars that Culberson wouldn’t keep, and gave each of 
the brides a gold-mounted twenty-five-dollar autograph 
album.” 

** With good wishes in verse written on the front pages?” 

‘Oh no. He dropped out of poetry as suddenly as he 
bought his way into it.” 


lis aspirations had a pretty rude 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


There were two long rooms down-stairs, with little family 
portraits hanging away up near the ceiling. An organ stood 
gleaming in a corner, and as Sylvia sat down in a splint 
rocker, Miss Whitby came toward her, a scared - looking 
young man in the train of her alpaca skirts. 

‘‘Make you acquainted with Mr. Biles, Miss Bylands,” 
she said, in an unaccented voice of routine. 

Mr. Biles let his head down, unhappily shuffling his knees 
together. 

“Won't you sit down?” said Sylvia. 

Mr. Biles, giving her a grateful glance, plunged ‘into a 
chair beside her, his extreme length diminishing like that of 
a shut pocket-knife. ‘‘ Mighty pretty night!” he ventured. 

**Yes.” She helped him out a little with her smile. 

Delk, leaning against. the wall, looked and listened, rather 
wondering at her air of interest toward the young fellow, 
who seemed to have shot up into manhood long before that 
estate was ready for him. 

‘‘She seems a nice little thing,” thought Bylands. And 
he began to speculate upon the possibility of so much ap- 
parent sweetness being compatible with sincerity. 

‘*Fond of buggy-ridin’?” Mr. Biles was asking. 

“Oh, sometimes, when the roads are good.” 

“T got a dandy rig,” declared the young man, jerking 
nearer the violet-flecked skirts in his enthusiasm; ‘‘ side-bar, 
and a mare that kin git away with anything on the road. 
Sired by Bailey’s Wild Boy. Mighty proud to carry you 
to meet’n’ Sunday night. Exhorting at Werner’s, six mile 
down Trace Fork.” 
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Sylvia, leaning back in her tall chair, appeared to be 
gently considering, her eyes scanning her agatelike nails. 
‘I shall have to see what my uncle says,” she decided. | 

As Mr. Biles expressed his intention of ‘‘ honeyin’ round ” 
the captain with a view to ‘ fixin’ things up,” Miss Whitby 
sternly summoned him. . 

‘* Your five minutes is up,” she announced. 

‘Oh, shucks, Miss Jinny! Can't I stay a little longer?” 

‘Miss Amy Ann Sparks is waiting on you,” said Miss 
Whitby. 

Mr. Biles went off regretfully, and Bylands dropped into 
his chair. 

‘*T am enjoying it,” said Sylvia. 

‘Well, you ought to, if you like social triumphs,” said 
Delk. ‘ There are fourteen or more young men who have 
the promise of being introduced to you. It’s as much as 
my life is worth to’occupy this seat.” 

‘Don’t go!” cried Sylvia, laying a detaining finger on his 
arm. She looked at him seriously. He was marvellously 
better bred and better looking than these others. ‘‘ Do you 
know,” she broke out, with a sudden little air of confidence, 
‘you have got about you a queer suggestion of something 
likeromance? I can’t place it exactly, but just now when you 
glanced up at that picture—Martha Washington, isn’t it?— 
I had a flashing notion of gondolas and old palace walls, 
and a man looking up for some token .in a balcony above 
him—a handkerchief in a window-snutter, perhaps.” She 
assumed a critical attitude, her head aside. ‘1 think it is 
because you are so dark,” she debated. ‘‘ A fair man hasn’t 
half a chance. He looks too modern. It takes deep tones 
to suggest deep feelings and tragic possibilities. Don’t you 
think so?” ’ 

Bylands ‘had not been aware of thinking of it at all, but 
he found it oddly satisfactory to have ‘his attention drawn 
to such pleasing attributes of himself as had hitherto escaped 
his notice. 

‘* You are making fun of me,” he said; but he did not be- 
lieve this. ‘‘Isn’t it rather cruel of you to come down here 
and make fun of us rustics?” 

“Are you rustic?” laughed Sylvia. ‘‘You seem to me 
very much like men who live in cities, except that you look 
stronger, and appear to have lived in the air and stolen the 
vigor of the hills and rivers.” 

She paused so abruptly that Bylands, from a fascinated 
interest in her words, came to himself with a start. 

“* Mr. Bylands,” she said, rather sharply, turning vu. him a 
sort of breathless face, ‘‘who is it—the girl who has just 
come in—there by the door—that beautiful girl in the hor- 
rible blue dress?” 

**Oh, that!” smiled Bylands, glancing from the new-comer 
to the absorbed countenance beside him. ‘ That is Rosetta 
Valley.” 

Vi. 

Rosetta Valley was standing on the threshold, catching at 
a little strand of faintly yellow hair which the outer draught 
was blowing across her face. 

A number of young men hung about her, and the lines of 
her lips were touched with a smile of greeting so tranquil as 
to convey the notion that the very atoms of her flesh felt 
their perfect accord, and fell of nature into happy expres- 
sions. Her nymphlike figure, in a badly cut bright blue 
gown, had a calm poise as she tucked away the vagrant 
lock, a flush spreading over the bisquelike texture of her 
cheek.. Some one behind her spoke, and she turned her head 
slowly, her big dark eyes diffusing a sort of childlike in- 
nocence and helplessness. 

This air of dependence, so incongruous with the girl’s 
large bodily endowment, struck Sylvia with an idea of some 
offspring of the young gods born complete in womanhood, 
but with the untouched freshness of.infancy in her heart. 

The antique flayor which invested Rosetta Valley sug- 
gested also that, like the folk of the early world,she was not 
troubled with, sustaining an exalted spirituality. 

She looked as if life was a unit with her, soul and body an 
essence undivided even in her speculations. 

‘*T can’t explain how she makes me feel,” sighed Sylvia. 
‘*It rests me to look at such perfection of life, and yet she 
is almost too beautiful. I don’t think I would change with 
her.”- She imagined that Mr. Bylands looked incredulous, 
and she added, rather emphatically: ‘‘ No, really I wouldn't 
change with her. I shouldn’t like to be so beautiful as to 
mean only beauty. 1 don’t think I can make you under- 
stand.” She turned her face, showing its side line, arch, 
delicately indented, a small half-contemptuous quiver at the 
lip corners. ‘* You will fancy I am jealaus, but I am not. 
I resigned myself long ago to plainness, and I don’t mind it 
at all now.” 

‘* Plainness?” 

“Oh, well, ugliness, if you are so exact,” laughed Sylvia. 
‘* When I definitely found out that my face would never 
launch a solitary ship, I decided to work out my salvation 
with frocks and frillings. Iam not very sure,” she put in, 
mournfully, ‘that I am much better off than when I began, 
but my labor has been a labor of love, and I couldn't be 
happy to give it over now just to be beautiful past the reach 
of art.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Delk, cautiously, ‘‘that Miss Valley 
would be thought handsome anywhere?” 

‘*Oh yes,” decided Sylvia. ‘* Does she ever get angry, or 
sad, or—anything? “Is she always so impassive? I hope 
she isn’t a little dull.” 

Bylands’s brow contracted. “TI hadn’t thought of it,” he 
said. “I don't know whether she is dull or—” He looked up. 
The inexorable form of Miss Whitby stood before them. 

“You ben talking over time,” she advised him. ‘‘ Thar’s 
a whole raft of fellows waiting fer me to bring ’em here. 
I'll ask you to git up.” She gave him a small nod. ‘‘ I'll 
fix you all right.” 

Bylands laughed. He kept his seat till she returned, 
fetching a dark-browed young man in checked clothes. 

‘*Make you acquainted with Mr. Adkins, Miss Bylands.” 

Delk resigned his chair. Sylvia fell into speech with Mr. 
Adkins, who casually mentioned the fact of his being from 
Somerset, and not, as she might perhaps have supposed, 
from any rural district. 

In the course of his confidences, Sylvia kept an eye on the 
assembly. People were talking in a higher key, and chairs 
were much closer than they had been early in the evening. 
Mr. Biles was listening with hopeless apathy to the remarks 
of a wasp-waisted,red-gowned young woman, whose vivacity 
expressed itself in little shrieks. 

Rosetta Valley had taken a chair, and Svlvia pr@sently be- 
eame aware that the group about the girl had narrowed. 
Only one man was paying tribute now—a tall figure leaning 
back in a tilted chair—Delk Bylands. He caught Sylvia's 
glance and smiled. 

Some strange thrill of discomfort shot through her veins. 
She felt on a sudden grown weird and witchlike and col- 
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orless and meagre. It seemed to her as if she could perceive 

in the lines of her face a subtle likeness to her father as he 

used to look of nights sitting over his books, his cheeks 
hollow with thought, his thin lips drawn as if he buckled to 
snotty problems. 

- Aa times his countenance had not been one to attract 

a pleased regard, and Sylvia made a quick effort to throw 

off her sense of Jikeness with it. She bent amicably to Mr. 

Adkins’s commentary on men and things, but the young 

man from Somerset was not enslaved. ; 

He reported her to the group in the hal] as ‘too fine- 
haired ” to suit him, he being a man who liked a girl some- 
thing more of a “hummer” than Miss Bylands. 

Miss Whitby having asked Sylvia to play, she went to the 
organ and sang two or three little songs, which were much 
applauded. She was conscious of being rather glad when 
it was time to go. As she came down stairs she saw Bylands 
lighting his lantern in the hall, and a curious feeling as of 
old acquaintance with him touched her. 

He was quieter than he had been, but as the darkness 
closed about them, Sylvia discovered that she herself was 
talking too much and too fast e : 

At the door of the Lichens house Bylands said, with an 
indefinite hesitancy: ‘‘ Were you going to be busy to-morrow? 
I have got to drive out to one of our mills. It’s a nice drive, 
if you care to go.” ’ es 

‘It is kind of you to think of asking me, 
‘* At what time?” 

‘Oh, early! Say nine o’clock.” ; 

Crossing the threshold, Sylvia looked back to see if By- 
lands were coming in; but he was already gone, and it ap- 
peared to her that he had gone without much deliberation. 

The captain was hard at a game of cinch with an old man, 
who, as Sylvia came in bringing a gust of cold air, turned 

upon her a glance of interest. He sat broad and high, and 
his fine face had a massive look, as if it were roughhewn, 
its bronze color showing well in a curling fleece of white 
hair. Some indeterminate hint of familiarity in him came 
home to Sylvia. She waited for her uncle to pronounce a 
formula of introduction, but the captain’s mind was occu- 
pied. 

**Go on, go on, Yalley,” he said. 
Your lead, Bob, I tell you.” 

Sylvia went up stairs. ‘ Valley!” she said. ‘‘I suspect 
he is Rosetta’s father. He is handsome enough.” 

She struck a match, which, as the flame sputtered up, 
licking round the sliver of wood, showed her a vague image 
of herself in the glass near by. She gave it a glance which 
lengthened into rather a prolonged stare. Was this the same 
face which had been looking at her from this scrap of mir- 
ror through the dull days, weary, its eyes withdrawn, the 
lids thick? It was still white enough, but it looked as if a 
light streamed through it. The very lashes were alert, and 
the eyes were black with expanded pupils, looped in slender 
yellowish threads. Sylvia smiled. 

‘* What a little pinch of interest will make the flat liquor 
of life foam!” she thought. 


said Sylvia. 


“Thet you, Sylvia? 


Vil. : 

It gave a new impulse to life to wake in the morning with 
the consciousness of some movement in the day. Sylvia 
was ready for the ride an hour too soon, but she kept By- 
lands waiting a few moments before she came down. He 
was standing in the office door, his eye on a nervous-looking 
horse hitched to the porch post. 

After. he had put her in the buggy, he untied the frisking 
sorrel, and leaped to his seat as the horse darted down the 
road. 

Sylvia had a glimpse of the drug shop, the long red freight- 
house, the livery-stable, the engine tank, and the mean little 
houses, under which at their approach quantities of black 
and yellow pigs scampered, snorting. 

Beyond the town the road ran through an uneven valley, 
rising on both sides into low knobs densely wooded. Moss 
hung freshly here and there about the washed-out roots of 
trees, and long fern fronds, limp with frost, trailed like gray 
sea-weeds over the rocks. Far to the south a great Mill, its 
shadows transparent as if glazed in indigo, rose to the dappled 
sky, its top range of bare trees appearing to slant forward 
like the bayonets of an army lifting from ambush. The clear 
air, the black boughs spread out like fingers which swerve 
apart to warmth, the dry roadway, the plumlike bloom of 
the distance, the freshening green of the hills—all this flow- 
ed into Sylvia’s soul,and gave her a happy sense of com- 
pleteness. 

Looking into the passionate landscape, virile, swelling with 
hills like the muscles of a man straining in battle, she thought 
with disgust of the flaccid stretches of earth she had hither- 
to known. 

Small windowless houses now and again squared them- 
selves against the stony background. A flock of sheep hud- 
dling shapelessly in the wind passed by. Once a calf, with 
with a pelt like faded seal-skin, gambolled awkwardly across 
their path. 

A man riding a bulky-kneed white horse came into sight 
beyond. As he ranged nearer, he called out, ‘* How’ye, 
Delk?” and slacked up.“ Travellin’ out yender?” he asked. 

“To the south mill—yes,” said Bylands. 

“‘T was ast to tell you-all at the office ez Litten hev got on a 
tear, and things ain’t goin’ jest right. Thar was a rise in the 
river last night, and right smart o' logs is gittin’ away; some- 
thin’ out o’ fix with the boom, I reckon.” 

Bylands uttered a sound, and jerked the reins. 
plunged forward at new speed. 

* The man we have in charge out here—Litten—is a good 
man, but I wish he'd do his drinking in summer, when 
trade’s dull.” . 

“T shouldn't think you'd keep a man like that,” said 
Sylvia. 

** Like what?” 

“That drinks.” 

“Oh! it would be hard to-find one that don’t. 
have to have him made to order.” He laughed. 

‘* Most of the men about here drink?” asked Sylvia. 

‘* More or less.” fi 

She glanced at his face, the lean cheek swept with a 
swarthy color. ** Do vou?” she ventured. 

Delk looked amused. ** Not right straight along,” he said. 
** When I feel like taking a drink, I take it.” ‘ 

He spoke with so much candor that Sylvia began to feel 
the possibility of narrowness in her views on the whiskey 
question. Perhaps they were tinged with the pallid lustre 
which that Ohio town of hers had shed on all important 
issues. She made no further quest into the matter, accept- 
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ing Delk’s attitude as evidence of a world in which liquors 
might sometimes be respectable even when not served to 
invalids in mollifying combinations of raw eggs and milk. 

They were coming into a leveller 


The road widened. 
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space. Just ahead Sylvia caught sight of something which 

she took for an upward curl of steam, but which in a mo- 

ment disclosed itself as a sinuous snatch of river, pale with 
sunlight, and outlined to a vaporous shape by curving banks. 

A thin murmur, high and sweet, like the music of wind 

harps, reached over the clang of the horse's feet. ; 

“The sound of the mill. We're sawing,” Delk explained, 
smiling at Sylvia’s look of wonder. 

And then, as the strain grew clearer, she saw the red roof 
of a sideless structure filled with whirring wheels and slid- 
ing belts. They got out some little distance from the mill, 
and picked their way through a path heaped with sawdust, 
which felt spongy to the tread. Bylands made Sylvia a seat 
on some sawn logs overlooking the river. His face was 
anxious. : 

“Everything is going wrong,” he said. 
logs going by!” : : 

The river had come up overnight, its color changing 
from a lucent emerald to a dull brown. The water had an 
odd density of effect which made its motion seem merely of 
the surface, as if the banks held a section of yellowish por- 
celain thinly overrun with a colorless liquid. 

The boom, a linked line of logs along-shore, gleamed black, 
and quantities of drift, twigs, and bark loosened from the 
head-works above, floated down the current, pulsating like a 
lace weft on a dark bosom. carn ' 

Bylands, eying the logs, shouted some direction to 
men tranquilly baling out a skiff at the water's edge. 
did not seem to understand. 

“Will you mind my leaving you alone for a few mo- 
ments?” he asked Sylvia. 

He threw his coat off and ran down the slippery bank. 
She saw him wave the men off and seize an oar and push 
the boat out. It was a high-sided skiff, and tipped danger- 
ously with his weight as he reached after a great log and 
set it round toward the boom, a long pike-pole in his hand. 
He looked tall and slight and strong as he oscillated in the 
boat, and Sylvia got a sense of some wild freedom of spirit 
in him, borne out by the sweeping water and whirling 
drift. Whatever ‘in the movement of the currents, in the 
looming hills about, and in the great trees hinted at a life 
boundless and natural seemed to the girl to be expressed 
humanly in Bylands. 

At her feet the water mouthed the crumbling soil, which, 
as it yielded, tinged the edges of the stream to a velvet 
brown. Delk was some way down the river, and she could 
hear him shouting to a man in a dugout directions for heud- 
ing off the vagrant logs. A woodland vigor breathed even 
in his tones. 

Sylvia, watching him with an accelerated interest, noticed 
favorably the rough gray tweeds he wore, his brown throat 
bared in a loose collar of dark blue flannel. She never 
afterward saw him cravated and stiffly bosomed for leisure 
hours without a consciousness of loss and a waning enthu- 
siasm, for at such times he invited comparison with other 
men she had known, and lost his distinction. 

He turned his boat a little, and Sylvia had a sudden strong 
desire to be in the uncertain shell. She felt the thirst of 
adventure. The plunge of the current, its eddying and 
speed emphasized by the woven drift, intoxicated her. It 
seemed to her that she was altogether out of the movement, 
as if life, love, ail vital possibilities, were silently sweeping 
past, while she, hugging the inane comfort of safety, stood 
forlornly on the bank, an atom unspiritualized, because in- 
active. She had an idea of calling out that she wished to 
try the fortune of his boat, when she saw that he had got 
out and was dragging the skiff up stream by the chain, him- 
self walking the boom with an easy unconcern, the water 
dimpling to the dip of the logs. Below the mil! chute he 
unwound a coil of great rope and cast an end around a 
tree, handling the stuff like cord as he made fast the float. 

Looking up, he could see her leaning forward intent on 
his motions, her gown gathered about her to keep it free of 
the damp soil, a long end of ribbon falling in a violet scroll 
far below her feet. She seemed poised for flight, her pallor 
and frailty adding to her illusory air. 

Bylands felt his work in some sort poetized by her ob- 
servance. She made him think of himself, and her concep- 
tions of him touched his own consciousness. Courage, 
honor, peril, in whatever measure these were part of his 
limited traditions, began to color his actions as Sylvia’s in- 
fluence warmed that tropic belt of his nature in which germs 
of sentiment had Jain inert. 

‘Do you know.” he said, panting from his climb up the 
chute, ‘*I believe a man could do great things if you sat by 
watching as if you thought him capable.” 

‘**T should like to be some one’s inspiration,” said Sylvia, 
modestly, ‘‘I would rather tie my favor to the arm of the 
champion than be the champion himself. It is much to be 
capable of heroism, it is more to make others capable of it.” 

Delk did not follow out this notion very carefully. They 
were stepping across the padded ground to the mill, and 
while Bylands talked to the sawyer, Sylvia glanced through 
a delicate powder of sawdust at the log moving toward an 
erect saw which sliced it like cake. The whir of the ma- 
chinery confused her for some time after they had gone 
down the road behind the restless sorrel. c 7 

‘Tt is so new and so strange,” she said, musingly. 

Bylands studied her abstracted face. ‘Iam used to it 
all,” he said; ‘but to-day it seems almost new to me too. 
It’s you, I reckon.” 

“Oh!” murmured Sylvia. And as he asked, heartily, 
“Will you go again?” she said, ‘‘ Whenever you will take 
me. 

Afterward she remembered with displeasure how cordial- 
ly she had expressed her willingness. 


“Look at those 


three 
They 


: Vill. 

It had begun to rain, so Sylvia discovered as she held her 
hand out the door, and felt her palm sting with sharp drops. 
Earth and sky were one in the misting darkness. 

The woe-begone fir at the porch corner passed indefinitely 
into the shadows. Further off, the drug-shop window 
painted the roadway in a wet daub of green. Through the 
dampness came the sound of men’s voices, mixing with 
bursts of laughter and the twang of a banjo. a 

“They are having a good time down around the freight- 
house,” Sylvia remarked, shutting the door. ‘* Some one 
fired a rifle a minute ago. I hope nobody is killed.” 

The captain reassured her. He was sitting with his feet 
on the old bar, getting his pipe in working order for the 
night. The broom-straw with which he had been prodding 
the pipe-stem was thickly furred with a brown pigment, and 
he threw it aside. r 

“They're just projecting.” he said. ‘‘ How'd you-all come 
out last night at the party?” 

‘* Beautifully,” said Sylvia, beating a little tune on an up- 
turned wash-basin. ‘‘ She was there, you know—the fair 
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Rosetta Valley. _ You haven’t half-bad judgment, uncle, 
She is so lovely I felt like weeping when I looked at her 
She impresses me as a masterpiece of art might.” 

“Asa—” 

‘‘Oh, you know! Perfection is always a little too much for 


us. We struggle up toward it as far as we can, but our 
rapture of appreciation is burdened with a sort of dull won. 
der that we can’t reach far enough.” 

‘‘T d’know as I git the hang of thet,” the captain admitted: 
‘but it sounds like it meant something.” 

‘* The clang of an empty vessel,” laughed Sylvia, and she 
shook her head as the captain rebutted this pretty humility. 

“It’s true,” she said, wisely, ‘‘I am only about half as 
smart as T appear. The glitter is mica, not gold. I gener- 
ally think what I am going to say before I say it. TI have 
got to. There isn’t much stuff of thought, and it Tequires 
arrangement. When it comes to real mind ”—she struck his 
knee Tightly —“ you are the one, captain.” 

** Aw, shucks, Sylvia!” 

‘It’s so. I'll tell you our difference: I am spiritually like 
a figure in a fashion-plate, nice and fine and rather interest. 
ing, but impossible without drapery. You are a Greek 
marble, magnificently nude, a mental shape which needs no 
veiling.” 

The captain’s three-cornered lids expressed a shrewd ap- 
preciation. ‘‘I think better of myself than I did,” he own. 
ed. ‘ You ain’t as pink-cheeked as Rosetty, but—” 

‘“‘Thank you,” broke in his niece, with a feint of meek- 
ness; ‘‘I think I shall get on. Is Rosetta an only child?” 

“The last of four. Her maw was as fine a figure of a 
woman as I ever laid eyes on—the picture of health; she 
went in a galloping consumption just the same. It’s always 
the best nut that tempts the worm. Notice that man in 
here with me last night? Nosetty’s father. Fine feller, Bob 
is; thinks Rosetty’s the greatest thing going. When she 
was away to school, Bob he like to mourned hisself to death.” 

**She’s been to school, then?” 

**Two vears. But it never hurt her none. She came 
back just like she went away—sweet as ever. If she learned 
anything, I never see any difference.” The captain gave a 


chuckle. ‘‘So she was over to Whitby’s last night? Well, 
well! She must hev got wind thet Delk was back.” 

Sylvia glanced up sharply. ‘‘ Why?” she said. 

‘* Just wrapped up in him,” explained her uncle. ‘‘ He's 


a lucky dog, thet feller! 
women. 

Sylvia withdrew her eyes and yawned a little under a 
trellis of slim fingers. 

‘* It must flatter him to be the object of such distinguished 
preference—the toast of the county.” She was aware of 
picking her words, but her voice sounded careless. *‘ 1 saw 
him talking to her last night. No doubt he is far from in- 
sensible to so much sweetness.” 

‘Oh, he’s pretty well gone,” the captain declared, smart- 
ly thumping his pipe. - ‘* Folks thet’s in love ought to—” 
he stopped to blow into the stem. ‘‘ Him and Rosetty’s ben 
a-talking in corners for about a year now—ever since they 
got engaged.” He struck a match. 

‘*Oh,” said Sylvia, presently, in rather a languid voice, 
‘“‘they are betrothed, then, you were saying?” 

‘For a year. This is the meanest tobacco they ben giv- 
ing me. lately, nothing but ground leaves and sawdust.” 
And as Henry Dye just then came noisily into the office, 
the captain fell upon him savagely. ‘‘ Look a-here, Dye, 
what do you call this stuff you folks are selling for tobacco?” 

Sylvia heard Dye’s retort as from a long distance. The 
room felt close. She got up and went out on the porch, 
drawing the door shut. She was aware of a strange sense 
of humiliation, as if some one had idly struck her across the 
lips. Following it came first a hot resentment at Bylands, 
and then a cool rush of reason which made her laugh a 
little painfully. 

‘‘T am offended with him because he did not say at the 
instant of our meeting, ‘Miss Bylands, pray do not look 
upon me with favor, my heart’s doors are not yet red-sealed, 
but they are blue-ribboned, and even more secure.’ ”’ 

The wet wind blew into her eyes the loose locks above 
her forehead. The half-romantic, half-compassionate in- 
terest she had begun to take pleasure in now assumed a 
more actual character. Time had felt the fillip of an en- 
livening possibility, and Sylvia had been surprised and even 
amused that its blank face could in so easy a fashion take 
an expression of alertness. She seemed to herself perfectly 
certain that her satisfaction in Bylands was not likely to be 
culminative. His figure, indeed, charmed her with its sug- 
gestion of the forest ;~the look, gait, manner of its mor- 
tality set a prick to her fancy. But she suspected that the 
fine mould held no vital germ, and this deficiency, she 
thought, would limit any admiration she might feel. ~ 

Now that Bylands was put before her in the unattainable 
character of a man contracted to another woman’s bright 
eyes, it became evident to Sylvia that his inaccessibility 
gave him a specious sort of value. She began to fear that 
he was perhaps far more shrewd than she had thought. She 
remembered her small encouragements, her little friendly 
wiles to mitigate his supposed bashfulness. Perhaps this 
young man had set himself to a trial of her favor, and was 
smiling with himself at the result. She determined to use 
him coldly, and then decided that a frigid bearing would 
only serve to accent any notion of her cordiality which By- 
lands might be pleasantly cherishing. 

The next day, after dark, Delk came into the hotel office 
and sat down with an air of establishing himself for the 
evening. Sylvia greeted him courteously, but in some odd 
way he felt chilled by her smiling nod, and addressed him- 
self to the captain. Sylvia, listening to their talk of tides 
aud specifications and improved machinery, was conscious 
of sitting in judgment on Bylands. She brought to bear on 
his conversation a lucidity of criticism which had a new fla- 
vor of satisfaction in his occasional lapses. His speech was 
-not the speech of books. He did not talk as men talk 
whose minds are saturated in literature, but Sylvia had to 
admit that he knew how to put his ideas in square shapes, 
though his idioms sometimes frisked dangerously near the 
slang line. 

Bylands felt to the innermost pulse of his consciousness 
this posture of Sylvia's faculties. He had been half afraid 
of her in her former mood of indulgence. Now he decided 
that her flattering amiabilities had been merely painted 
flourishes, that she had tried her colors on his blankness, and 
smiling at the raw contrasts of tone, had dropped her brush. 

He grew horribly alive to himself. His clothes assumed 
a bucolic look, A nervous coldness stultified bis fingers, 
and his shoes became of a stolid texture, hanging about his 

feet like wood frames. His discomfort dichavad itself in a 
growing rancor toward the captain, with whom he began to 
dispute some question. 


“T shall go away,” said Sylvia’s soft voice, stealing over 


He’s a mighty taking way with 











jis perceptions, ** if you two are going to keep this up. I 


don’t want to hear scrip and percentage. I want you to be 
very amusing, and make up to me for the stupid day I have 
spent. Nothing has happened except that the Hines girls’ 
dog got into a fight with a yellow puppy this morning. It 
wasn't much of a contest; the puppy was too soft. He 
merely yelped and rolled.” | Sk te ert 

“Weil,” put in the captain, ‘‘ we'll bev to stir things up. 
Let's see! If Rosetty— Say, Delk, you speak to Rosetty, 
\on't you? Tell her Sylvia’s pretty lonesome. Going over 
soon?” 

Bie reckon!” 

‘ ~ Lick’s tol’able high for fording, ain't it? Cross it 
ast night?” bate 
St ye Tt was mighty high. 

Happening to —_ at Sylvia, he caught a gracious smile. 

‘How unkind of you,” she murmured, spreading her 
hands to the fire, her white cheeks silken in the dancing 
ilaze of the open stove door—** how unkind of you not to 
tell me of your special proud interest in Miss Valley! ; 

Delk’s ear took a sense of mockery in her tone, and his 
eve in the tilt of her small head. He no the position 
of his chair. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you would care anything 
about it,” he said; and Sylvia felt taken down. 

she maintained, however, her air of formal courtesy, as 
time went on, and spring began to be lightly revealed, a 
inere phantom of itself. Green films hung in certain tree- 
tons. In others yet barren of buds a delicate amber mist 
deepened, as if the sap were livening. Grass thickened in 
the low lands, and on the slopes a verdant atmosphere 
breathed about thorny shrubs. ; 

\t the Lichens house a languorous fashion of house- 
cleaning was in progress. It seemed to Sylvia to consist 
chiefly in a continual wetting of floors, which dried in 
etioik« and were at once wet again. The long halls were 
—,«aliv marked out for these ever-renewed floodings, and 
s.jisty Miggins,-with skirts held fast between her knees, 
Jjushed the soaped water about with a broom of which the 
straws were orange-colored with prolonged damp. Mrs. 
Lichens, in a panting state of hurry, plunged around, dab- 
bling at a window-pane gray with winter smoke, or wildly 
waving a long cloth at furry chair rungs. : 

“God knows I ain’t able fer no sech slavin’,” she told 
Sylvia. ‘*But what kin yeh do when you are a widder 
without no husband? Selesty ain’t no help. Beaux is all 
her chune. I tell her she'll see the day she wish she never 
gazed upon men. Fair to look upon they may be, but in the 
Jong-run, mostly, as the good book says, they bite like sar- 
pints and sting like adders.” bh 

] hain’t got the first sign of a beau,” protested Selesty. 

“You're willin’ to hev,” retorted Mrs. Lichens. ‘‘ Hain't I 
seen vour eyes wallin’ round todes Henny Dye. I'd go 
without a man if I couldn't git nothin’ but a scrub. Goin’ 
fer a walk, Miss Sylvia?” f 

Sylvia nodded as she tiptoed across the gleaming boards. 
She stood for a moment on the step, thinking of walking 
towards the mill office, but remembered that Delk would 
likely be there, and determined on another direction. 

She had seen a good deal of Bylands in the past month. 
He came often to the hotel, and a certain degree of good- 
fellowship was established between them. The savor of 
sentiment which had clung about their earlier acquaintance 
appeared to have passed away. Sylvia fell into a manner 
of easy friendliness, which, though it piqued Bylands by 
reason of its subtle difference from her first bearing. con- 
vinced him of her liking. They seldom spoke of Rosetta 
Valley. Sometimes, just at sundown, Sylvia saw Bylands 
riding towards Winklers. She knew he was going to see 

tosetta, and a singular flatness of feeling overcame her at 
the thought that she must pass the evening with no other 
companions than the captain and such friends of his as 
might chance in. It was scarcely worth while for tiis audi- 
ence to have spent any time at her tiring. 

Noticing that she always wore colors of lilac, lavender, 
and purple, Bylands had mentioned the circumstance. 

* Yes,” said Sylvia. ‘* Most women wear the color that is 
in vogue. Some pick out and stick by what they consider 
becoming. One as white as I am would be expected to wear 
red. But I don’t care to be ‘lighted up,’ and I wear pensive 
colors because they hit off the suggestiveness of my looks. 
If I do not intimate moods, caprices, esprit, 1am nothing. So 
I wrap myself in the purple stole of reverie. Some time 
there will come along an intelligent being who will see what 
I am driving at, and then I shall be repaid.” : 

She decided to-day to wander toward Knob Lick, the wa- 
ter of which was green as jade as she stood looking into it, 
her heels deep in the jagged gravel, which, along the stream- 
let’s edge, glittered with thin ice melting in a dainty filigree. 
A man striding a rusty white horse, a meal-bag slung before 
him, rode into the shallow ford at the opposite side. Beyond 
him the toll-gate pole of Winklers, still descending, looked 
like a quivering finger. Sylvia watched the horse lift his 
feet, heavy with plashing water. In front of him the air 
Was spangled with glassy atoms, in the midst of which the 
rough nodding mar of the horse and the lolling figure of 
his rider advanced with an odd effect of unreality. 

_ Brown rocks stuck sharply through the water, nibbling at 
= little ripples, which shuddered past as if they felt the 

wart i ; 

“So time gnaws at me,” thought Sylvia, glancing away 
With drawn brows. 

_ Another horseman was taking the stream at the Winklers 
side, the horse, a sorrel, brightened like a copper cast as he 
piunged forward, wetting his skin. © me 

Sylvia presently saw that the rider was Bylands, who, as 
liv caught sight of her, cried out. He had a look of eager- 
ness, us of one who bears news. The freshness of the morn- 
‘ng dashed his cheek and rang clear in his tone. 

‘I was just coming to find you,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
“o you think I have just heard?” 

[To BK OONTINUKD.] 





WHEN A COLLEGE I8 ABLE to put eleven such men as 
‘me out on the field at Springfield last November, eight 
‘ven with the possibilities contained in those who sat in 
The Harvard shell last Friday, and still meet with over- 

ielming defeat, something must be radically wrong with 


‘ie system of coaching. It is not enough that Captain 
‘vafford said, “We did our best.” It is not enough that 
‘aptain Kelton says, ‘We pulled as hard as we could.” 
“ve other explanation must be given for the crushing de- 
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feat of men who should by all rights make at least the very 
closest of contests. : 

Captain Trafford’s men lost because they did not have the 
best advice that could have been given them. Captain Kel- 
ton’s men crossed the line eighteen lengths behind Yale for 
the same reason. 
who represented the crimson this year, and in three weeks 
brought them up to a winning form, 


Coach KEYEs Dip HIs BEsT. Had he been with Harvard’s 
crew from the start, the result might have been different, but 
taking them as lie did three weeks before the race, he found 
himself handicapped by a poor selection and a poor arran ge- 
ment. There was too much useless beef in the Harvard boat. 
There were too many forces working against one another. 
Physically superior to any crew that ever handled the sweeps 
for the crimson, they were, nevertheless, so markedly out of 
unison it is a wonder that Harvard was not defeated by 
many more lengths. 

The men in the Harvard boat were practically rowing 
against each other. The difference between 7 and 8 was 
more than enough to account for the defeat. Instead of 
working together for victory, they worked against each 
other to bring defeat. That is, the four men headed by 
Lynam on one side kept up a seesaw stroke against the 
four men headed by Kelton on the other. What might 
have been the swiftest eight that ever represented the crim- 
son was changed into the slowest by the lack of unison 
between these two men. Personally considered, they pos- 
sessed every qualification to lead a crew to victory. But 
try as they might, they could not mould themselves to act 
each his own part of the Harvard machine. The short and 
snappy stroke set by Lynam was too rapid for Kelton to 
follow; he struggled with it for fifteen or twenty strokes and 
then gave it up. ; 

THE HARVARD SHELL JUMPED to the front at the start, 
the men pulled as they had never pulled before in their 
lives, and it seemed for a moment that there was going to be 
a race between the two crews. But only for a moment. 
Yale, witha perfect swing, in perfect time, pulled their shell 
rapidly to the front, and never after the first eighth of 2 
mile was the result of the race doubtful. The working of 
the Yale machine was as nearly perfect as it has been my 
fortune to watch. With beautiful finish they dropped the 
eight oars into the water, pulled them through, and rowed 
them home. Not a man failed to do his duty, and the work 
of the crew was simply beautiful. It is no wonder the Yale 
coachers were confident of the result. They knew their 
men, knew what they could do, and they did it. 

The unknown quantity in the Harvard boat, of which I 
wrote last week, when it did make itself manifest, proved 
to be of poor quality, and entirely unworthy the -physical 
strength represented. ; 

While the Harvard crew appeared to be rowing well, 
they nevertheless fell to the rear at an astonishing rate. It 
was not a question of strength. It was not a question of 
endurance. Skill was what counted, and skill won. Had 
Harvard been together, there would not have been so much 
difference between the two crews. It would have been a 
race from the start to the finish, and the advantage which 
Harvard had in strength would have counted for something. 
But as it was, Harvard’s strength was worse than useless, 
for it was pitted against itself. 


THERE Is NO DOUBT about it, the Harvard crews are not 
properly rigged. They need more thorough oversight, and 
a man with the skill of Mr. Keyes to have general supervi- 
sion of their work during the winter. Harvard at best can- 
not be so well off for coachers as Yale, but there are a num- 
ber of men who could do for Harvard what ought to be done 
in order to make the annual contest at New London a race 
and not a procession. 

Harvard won last year because, by some lucky chance, 
aided by Keyes’s coaching, the crew got together sufficiently 
well to set too fast a pace for the poor crew which repre- 
sented the blue. The victory was not the result of a per- 
fect system of coaching, as was Yale's this year, but simply 
the favorable (for Harvard) result of a combination of cir- 
cumstances. ‘There was a chance for that combination this 
year, but it failed to connect. 

Once in six years, Harvard, under her present lack of sys- 
tem, may hope to gain a victory over Yale. But not until 
her graduates pull together for the common welfare of the 
crew, combine all their forces, and perfect some system of 
coaching, can they hope to meet Yale on even terms. 

A crew to row well must be selected and settled in their 
positions weeks before the race. They must be taught, above 
all things, the importance of working together, that strength 
counts for nothing unless it is properly applied, and that 
the least that can be expected of them is to get their oars 
into the water together. 

The form of a crew is essential to stand a long pull, but 
no crew can keep its form when each man as he puts his 
oar into the water feels the whole weight of the boat. ‘This 
was painfully evident in the race last Friday. A few strokes 
together, and then each man in the boat had to pull for 
himself. It was not because each man was not trying to 
keep time. It was simply because the Harvard crew had 
not been settled in their places long enough to do almost by 
instinct what was expected of them. 


YALE WON BECAUSE 8HE HAD A CREW rowing 80 per- 
fectly together that every pound of strength was utilized in 
sending the shell ahead. It was no effort for the men to 
row; each did his part, and fitted into the Yale machine. 
Yale won easily, and deserves every credit for the victory, 
but it is too bad Harvard was not able to put them to their 
best, as, instead of 20 minutes 48 seconds, the time might 
have touched the record, and probably would, since the crew 
had proved to be consistently fast by rowing a “timer” 
over the course the Saturday etaes the race in 20 minutes 
53 seconds. Harvard’s time was 21 minutes 42} seconds. 

Captain Hartwell and the Yale coachers, Messrs. Cowles, 
Cook, Stevenson, Rogers, and Bolton, are to be congratu- 
lated; from an average lot of men they developed one of 
the fastest und best-driiled crews Yale ever had. 


THE YALE-HaRVARD-COLUMBIA Freshman race was a fore- 
gone conclusion so far as Yale was concerned, but it was gen- 
erally supposed that Harvard could defeat Columbia. Such 
was not the case, however. The plucky men from New 
York stuck to their work like veterans. Even when bebind, 
they kept putting them in, until, by sheer force of will over 
muscle, they disheartened the men in the Harvard shell and 
forced their shell into the lead. f 

It was a pretty race between the Harvard: and Columbia 
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No coach could have taken the eight men’ 


crews. Yale rowing in fine form was so far ahead that no 
interest was attached to. them. First Harvard was ahead; 
then Columbia, by a beautiful series of spurts, graduall 

forced their shell to the fore, until, at the mile and a half, 
they had the race well in hand. Pure sand and the grit to 
stick to their work kept them from bringing up the rear, and 
to young Richards belongs the credit for driving them to it. 
Harvard men would do well to % Columbia’s persever- 


ance against long odds. Time, Yale, 12.08}; Columbia, 
12.20; Harvard, 12.28. 


_ SPORTSMEN ARE TO BE CONGRATULATED on the growing 
importance of their especial field. To have received daily 
recognition from an exponent so capable and experienced as 
the Spirit of the Times is to have gained a powerful ally in 
the interest of honest, clean sport. 

The Daily Spirit-of the Times is a source of much informa- 
tion for its readers anda credit to:its proprietor, E. A. Buck, 
and its managing editor, the veteran W.B. Curtis. May 
they all live long and prosper! 


WE FANCY WE ARE A PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, until some- 
thing like the following meets our eye: 

“Spiked shoes will not be allowed on the cinder track” was the start- 
ling statement which appeared on the prospectus of the Great Yarmouth 
Easter sports. It almost goes without saying that the committee last 


week decided to.abandon the meeting on account of paucity of entries.”-—— 
London Pastime. 


THE New York Canoe Cuvp’s International Challenge 
Cup is to remain in this country for another year at 
least, as was predicted in these columns last week. The 
fifth series of races was sailed Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 21st and 22d; to accommodate Mr Ford Jones, the 
representative of the challenging: club, instead of. on the 
25th, as at first proposed. Although Mr. Oxholm, repre- 
senting the New York Canoe Club, Jed alinost from the 
start in both races, and gained steadily to the finish, the 
contests were extremely interesting. Both were sailed with- 
out errors of any kind, and Jones managed his boat and 
calculated his distances quite as well as Oxholm. The 
difference in time at the finish can be clearly traced to the 
canoes. Glenwood is a new boat of beautiful lines, strongly 
built, and fitted with the very latest “ideas” in sliding seat, 
cockpit, and rig.. Canuck is four years old, heavy, not well 
built originally, but of good lines. Her great success in the 
past was due almost entirely to the very able way in which 
she has been sailed by her owner, one of the best small-boat 
sailors in the world. The wind was light on Tuesday, and 
Oxholm’s lead at the finish was almost ten minutes, which 
means considerably over a mile. The time between the two 
canoes at the finish on Wednesday was less than four min- 
utes, and some very fast sailing was done, as the wind was 
strong and puffy. Oxholm at one time during the race 
reached a mile in less than six minutes, which means sailing 
at the rate of about eleven miles an hour—wonderful going 
for a boat only sixteen feet over all. 


THE LAWN-TENNIS SEASON has now fairly opened, and 
while the play thus far has not been particularly promising, 
it is reasonably certain that the great expectation of the en- 
thusiasts will be satisfied later on. I understand that both 
Knapp and R. P. Huntington will play only at Newport this 
summer, and two dangerous elements are thus removed 
from the minor tournaments. But while our champion, Mr. 
Campbell, is obtaining the best of practice in English courts, 
Mr. Hobart, his greatest rival of last year, is thus early in 
the field, and demonstrating that he possesses that same 
skill and that same powerful stroke which carried him 
through last season with but one defeat. E. L. Hall, too, is 
reaping the benefits of early tournament practice, while 
Hovey—the brilliant but uncertain Hovey—has been too 
much occupied with baseball at Harvard to take up his 
racket. 


THE EXCITING NEWS of last week was, of course, the defeat 
of our champion, Campbell, for the English championship, 
at Wimbledon. There was some disappointment over the 
fact that his conqueror was A. W. Gore, who in last year's 
classification of English players was allowed odds of fifteen 
from the scratch men, W. Baddeley, Pim, and E. W. Lewis. 
Campbell had been playing in many tournaments prior to 
the championship, and had suffered defeats at the hands of 
other than first-class men, but his friends in this country, 
who remembered his experience in former seasons here, were 
confident that the defeats were merely incidents of his work- 
ing into form, and that Wimbledon would tell a different 
story. Gore won the match, which was in the second round 
of the tournament, in three straight sets, but the last two 
were deuce and vantage, and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our champion fought gallantly to the last 
stroke. 


IT Is INTERESTING TO NOTE that in last year’s classification 
Gore was allowed one-half fifteen by G. Meers, whom 
Campbell defeated at Newport in 1889. It is true that 
Meers has improved wonderfully since that time, but cer- 
tainly not more than Campbell. It will be remembered that 
Meers ufter his defeat complained bitterly of the weakening 
effects of the Newport sun, and said that he could never do 
himself justice in this country. I don’t believe that Camp- 
bell is now making excuses for his defeat, and al] the more 
on that account his friends may properly plead them. Per- 
haps our champion was unable to do himself justice in the 
damp, wet, fog-laden atmosphere of England. At any rate, 
it may well be doubted that any player can go into a strange 
country, thousands of miles from home, and while sur- 
rounded by a multitude, all of whom desire to see him beaten, 
perform just as well as when encouraged by the plaudits of 
enthusiastic friends. Notwithstanding the result at Wim- 
bledon, I think that Campbell’s experience abroad will ren- 
der him almost invincible for our own championship. It 
having recently beeg stated in print that one of our ex- 
champions would again enter the lists this year, I cannot 
understand to whom reference is made. R. D. Sears, much 
to the sorrow of his friends, is suffering from an illness which 
physically incapacitatgs him from all play, and Slocum, the 
pe remaining ex-champion. I have it on the best authority, 
at present has no intention of again competing. 


THE MEn’s SINGLES AT PHILADELPHIA resulted in a great 
upset, which, without disrespect to R. V. Beach, the winner, 
might also be termed a ‘‘fluke.” First of all, Clarence Ho- 
bart suffered his first defeat since 1890, barring that by 
Campbell for last year’s championship. The defeat was 
administered by M. D. Smith, of Philadelphia, always 
steady and reliable, but not in the same class with Hobart. 
It is said that Hobart was exhausted by previous efforts. 
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Smith, in turn, was compelled to yield to Beach, who cer- 
tainly was performing better than usual, Hobart was con- 
soled by winning, in company with Miss Cahill, the first 
mixed doubles championship ever held under the auspices 
of the National Association, and as Miss Cahill and Miss 
McKinley captured the ladies’ doubles, the members of the 
New York Tennis Club returned home much elated at se- 
curing the championship in all three events. 


THE Mipp_e States CHAMPIONSHIP was decided on 
the grounds of the Orange Lawn-tennis Club last week. 
Since the famous old St. George Cricket Club, which held 
this championship for so many years, no longer retains its 
grounds, Orange seems to be the best place for this event. 
Only a fair entry list was attracted last week, and as at the 
time of the going to press of this department Richard 
Stevens had already defeated W. A. Larned, of Cornell, 
and W. V. Johnson, of Princeton, two of the best players 
entered, it seemed a foregone conclusion that he would earn 
the right to meet C. E. Sands for the Middle States Cham- 
pionship. This week the Country Club of Westchester 
County is holding its annual invitation tournament. Some 
of the best tennis of the year has been shown in former 
tournaments given by this club. 


Tue First HARVARD-YALE BOAT-RACE was a three-mile 
pull on Winnipisogee in 1852, in a six-oared barge, and won 
by Harvard, though the time was not recorded. The next 
one was in 55, for the same distance (one and a half miles 
down river and return), at Springfield, on the Connecticut. 
Each university entered two six-oared barges, and Harvard 
secured both first and second honors in 22 minutes. In °59 
the scene of action was changed to Lake Quinsigamond, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, over a three-mile course with a 
turn, and Harvard was again victorious in 19 minutes 18 
And yet again in ’60, the crimson was the winner 
on the same course in 18 minutes 50 seconds. There was 
no race in ’61, 2 or ’3, but in 64 the event was resumed, and 
won by Yale in 19 minutes 1 second. From this on till "70 
the race was rowed annually on the lake at Worcester in six- 
oar shelis, Yale winning in ’65, and Harvard in the remain- 
ing five years. The fastest recorded time, 17 minutes 484 
seconds, for these races was made by Harvard in ’68, but 
in 65 Yale won over the same course in 17 minutes 424 


seconds. 





W. Ho MURPHY, Captain Yann Nine. 


seconds. The time was disputed by some men who had 
gambled on the result, and though never admitted to record, 
its correctness is pretty well established. From 58 to ’70 
inclusive, therefore, Harvard won six races and lost two. 
In’58 there was no race, owing to the drowning of Dunham, 
of the Yale crew. In’59 Yale beat Harvard in the Citizens’ 
Regatta on the second day by 2 seconds. In ’70, Yale fin- 
ished over a mile ahead, but the race was awarded Harvard 
ona Claim of foul at the turning-stake. In ’71 there was no 
race. From 72 to ‘73 two races were rowed over a three- 
mile straight-away course down the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, open to all college crews. Amherst won in ’72, 
in 16 minutes 33 seconds, the fastest time. Yale secured 
one first and Harvard two second prizes. In ’74 and ’75 the 
regatta was held on Saratoga Lake, and neither Harvard nor 
Yale won a place in any of the races. 


THE CONDITIONS AND COURSE were so unsatisfactory that 
the two larger universities determined on rowing an an- 
nual race that would exclude all other colleges, and in ’76 
the idea materialized into the first eight-oared race between 
Yale and Harvard. It was rowed at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, on the Thames River, June 30th, on smooth water, Yale 
winning easily by half a minute in 22 minutes 2 seconds. 
The Harvard crew was coached by Loring, stroke of the 
crew that rowed Oxford in ’69, and rowed about the same 
stroke as in that year. In the intercollegiate regatta, several 
weeks later, at Saratoga, Harvard was beaten only a length 
by Cornell's veteran crew. 

On June 30,°77, Harvard, with Bancroft as stroke, in a 
heavy head-wind and rough water, beat Yale 7 seconds in 
24.36. The Yale crew, though light, was gaining through- 
out the last mile, despite the fact that their shell was with- 
out washboards and half full of water, nearly sinking under 
the men, and having to be dumped at the river-bank just af- 
ter the race. 

In 1878, at New London, the Harvard crew, practically 
the same as in the previous year, established a record of 20 
minutes 444 seconds, which was not beaten until 1884, and, 
with a strong tide and a brisk northwest wind, defeated 
Yale easily. 


HARVARD IN 1879 WAS FORTUNATE enough to again have 
about the same veteran crew of.the previous year, and it 
won from Yale, agaiust a head-wind, by 1 minute and 12 sec- 
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onds in 23 minutes 48 seconds. These two Harvard crews 
of 78 and 79 were remarkable for their strength and skill. 
Bancroft’s stroking was superb, and the power and form of 
Jacobs, Smith, Schwartz, and Stowe, under the coaching of 
R. C. Watson, who served in that capacity during these 
three years, were admirable. 
On July 1, 1880, Yale, coached by Fred Wood and Bob 
Cook, with a crew of 
, great power and weight 
(176 pounds) and mod- 
erate skill,beat Harvard 
42 seconds in 24 min- 
utes 27 seconds, against 
the wind. In ’81 the 
same Yale crew again 
defeated Harvard by 6 
seconds in 22 minutes 
13 seconds, after a des- 
perate effort by the lat- 
ter to overcome the lead 
taken at the start by 
Yale. This was a beauti- 
ful race on very smooth 
water, very little tide, 
and a slight head-wind. 
Fred Wood coached 
Yale, and Bancroft, 
Harvard. 
In ’82 a new departure 
: was made by Yale tow- 
ard professional methods and experiments. The boat was 67 
feet long, the crew rigged in pairs, and the stroke quickened 
to 42-46. Yale took a lead of about a length, was steered 
so wildly that they almost ran into the east shore just be- 
yond the mill, and with the result that Harvard had a long 
ion at the navy-yard, two miles and a quarter from the 
start. Notwithstanding the ‘‘ whip-saw” stroke and more 
erratic stecring at the finish, the Yale crew nearly overcame 
this lead, and was beaten a scant 3 seconds, in 20 minutes 
474 seconds, with a strong tide and water like glass. 





F. MASON, 


Catourr Harvarp Ning. 


UnpDER BANCROFT’S ABLE COACHING Harvard in ’83 easi- 
ly beat Yale over a minute in 25 minutes 464 seconds, thus 
exploding the value of the new professional theories Yale 
had the year before adopted. Bob Cook, whose able advice 
had been cast to the winds in the two previous years, when 
Yale was forsaking the substance for the shadow, was 
sportsmanlike enough after this last defeat to receive the 
prodigals at Philadelphia, where he coached some of them 
all summer. With practically a new set of men, faithful 
work, and magnificent coaching, Yale in ’84 not only de- 
feated Harvard, after a hard race for two miles, Yale leading 
at the mile and Harvard leading over the second mile line, 
but broke the record, finishing in 20 minutes 31 seconds, 
Harvard's time being 20 minutes 47 seconds, with wind and 
tide favorable. This was a great race; the spirited and de- 
termined work of the Yale crew wearing Harvard down at 
the 2}-mile flag. The heroic work and splendid form and 
grit of Robert C. Perkins, who had been made the Harvard 
stroke but a few days before, challenged the admiration of 
experts, and has been seldom equalled on the river. In 85, 
with seven of the same crew as in '84, Yale was unmer- 
cifully beaten over a minute by Captain Storrow’s Harvard 
crew in rough water. This was a case of over-confidence 
misplaced with the usual result. At Harvard Bancroft had 
been given up after the ’84 defeat, and the so-called Storrow- 
Faulkner system adopted. Its sweeping success in °85 
caused Harvard to adhere to it for several years after its in- 
feriority to the Yale system had become apparent to others. 


In 86 Mr. CooK LEFT THE HOSPITAL, and with pieces of 
his skull in his vest pocket, hastened to New Haven to help 
the Yale crew wipe out the defeat of ’85. Under the brill- 
iant captaincy of Alfred Cowles this was easily accomplish- 
ed. Harvard, with almost the same crew as in the previous 
year, was in turn a victim to over-confidence, and Yale won 
a pretty race up stream, with smooth water and fair tide, in 
20 minutes 414 seconds. Harvard had a magnificent crew 
in ’87, beating Columbia in 20 minutes 20 seconds, the fast- 
est record up to that time. Yale, however, won the race at 
New London. after a desperate struggle for two and a quar- 
ter miles, in 22 minutes 56 seconds, Harvard's time being 23 
minutes 10} seconds,with perfect water, no tide, and a slight 
head-wind on the last two miles. In "88 another change in 
coachers was made at Harvard. Messrs. Watson, Peabody, 
and Bacon were put in charge, but Yale produced the fast- 
est crew she ever had. Under the coaching of Cook, Cowles, 
and Rogers, together with the skill and judgment of Captain 





CAPTAIN MARSTON, Counkix’s ‘Varsitry Crew. 


Stevenson and the admirable stroking of Cross, ’88, they 
beat Harvard twenty-four lengths, and cut down the Yale- 
Harvard record from 20 minutes 31 seconds to 20 minutes 
10 seconds. This crew ought to have been sent to England, 
and would have gone had the English universities shown 
such willingness to row as that evinced by Oxford this year 
to meet the winner of the ‘92 Harvard-Yale race. : 


In 1889 THE COACHERS OF ’88 gave way at Harvard to 
Messrs. Storrow and Brooks. The race was neck and neck 
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for a mile, when Yale drew away gradually, and won in 21 
minutes 30 seconds, Harvard 21 minutes 59 seconds, perfec! 
water, little tide, and a slight breeze dying out. The race of 
90 was one of the best ever rowed. The boats were actu 
ally running abreast for two miles, each crew giving a su. 
perb display of their respective methods. It was difficult tc 
tell which was leading until one mile and three-quarters were 
covered. Yale finally won by 11 seconds in 21 minutes 29 
seconds, Harvard gaining slightly in the last half-mile. 

The race of ’91 gave Harvard her first victory since ’85 
and showed that at last her boating department had realized 
the importance of following one established system of row- 
™~ rather than changing-each year to something different. 

Yale had the same good system, but she had also an ex- 
tremely heavy crew with two or three men who could not be 
bought to row. The race became a procession almost from 
the start. Harvard caught the water and forged ahead at 
once, while Yale went to pieces, a couple of her men swing. 
ing out of the shell, and No. 6 practically stroking the crew. 
Harvard won easily in 21 minutes 23 secunds, pulling in fine 
form, and not being extended, in good water, and a slight 
tide and breeze in their favor. ; 

The following table gives the result of the races up to this 
year: 


Winning Crew. Time. 





Date. 
June 30, 1876 
June 30, 1877 


June 28, 1883 
June 26, 1884 
June 26, 1885 
July 2, 1886......... Ya 
July 1, 1887......... é 
June 29, 18$8........ 


Thus it is shown that of the sixteen races from 76 to ’91, 
inclusive, Yale has won nine and Harvard seven, while Yale 
has also made the two fastest times—20 minutes 31 seconds 
in ’84, and 20 minutes 10 seconds in ’88. 


FouR TO THREE IN YALE’S FAVOR as the result of the 
second and last game in the Yale-Harvard series proves, 
indeed, the uncertainty of college baseball. No one who 
had followed the playing 
of the two nines would 
have hesitated to declare 
Harvard stood, by long 
odds, the best chance 
of winning. The splen- 
did batting record of her 
men was almost a guar- 
antee of her — vic- 


torious despite ale’s 
acknowledged beautiful 
fielding. Even the Yale. 


men had scored up the 
game as a loss, and jour- | 
neyed to New Haven out 

of pure loyalty to the old 
blue. And their loyalt f 
was handsomely ees t 
ed, for their team played =; 
a magnificent game of  } 
ball, whiie Harvard, ow-  } 
ing partly to the absence | 
of Mason behind the bat 
to give Highlands full | 
confidence, puffed up by | 
previous success, and 
blind to the strong points | 
of Yale, gave an exhibi- { 
tion that was very un- | 
expected from a veteran | 
team with such a record. 
Fora nine that has batted =; 
so phenomenally all this 
season, the stick-work of 
Harvard was simply in- 
comprehensible. Though 
I am not forgetting to 
give Bowers all the credit 
he so richly deserves for 
his very able work, [have | 
frequently said this Yale 3 
pitcher was svery much SCCne 
underestimated, and _ his L. A. FROTHINGHAM, 
form this year has proved Caprain Hanvarp Nine. 

the correctness of my 

opinion. He uses his head more than any amateur pitche 
on the field, he knows just the kind of ball every opposing 
batsman can hit the least well, and he conducts himself ac- 
cordingly. 


et aant 





WHEN THE GAME OPENED, Harvard was at the bat. A 
base on balls, a hit, and good luck brought Hallowell home. 
From this time forth Harvard’s confidence was manifest. 
In the field their playing, though marked by brilliancy at 
times, showed weakness at critical periods. “Yale took ad- 
vantage of every misplay, and before Harvard awakened to 
the fact, had the game well in hand. Highlands, try as best 
he might, could not keep the Yale men from hitting the ball, 
while Bowers was holding the Harvard men to scattered hits. 
The Yale batters treated. Highlands as Harvard had confi- 
dently expected to treat Bowers. They batted his delivery, 
and made every hit count. 

The Yale nine merits all the praise that can be given them. 

The stolid manner in which they fought and won the con- 
test speaks volumes for their pluck and steadiness. Every 
Yale man played strongly. Beall did great work, and 
Murphy put up the game of his life. As for Harvard, they 
made poor use of the fine material in hand, and must go on 
record as having made a very ordinary showing with the 
strongest batting nine that has represented any college for 
years. 
_ The college cheering was not like what we heard at the 
first Harvard-Yale game. The well-organized cheer is ex- 
pected, and adds to the zest of the players and pleasure of 
the spectators. But such a method of exhibiting enthusiasm 
as that shown by the occupants of the tower of the Yale 
grand stand was not creditable to Yale, and a poor return 
for the courtesy shown the Yale nine at Cambridge. Har- 
vard’s futile attempt to get on a third game with Yale must 
make her wish now she had agreed to a third game earlier 
in the season. 


Caspar W. WHITNEY. 
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CoLoRED NEwsBoy: ‘‘ READ ME SUMPIN TO HOLLER, Boss. 
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TREES OF THE AMERICAN 
DESERT. 

Tre Snake River Valley in eastern Idaho 
appears to the traveller as one wide plain 
of arid sand. The gray mountains on each 
side, the volcanic peaks, the sage and rabbit 
bushes, the ragged settlements, all help to 
make the scene dreary. It is a desert, and 
must so remain until capitalists have turned 
the water of the river into irrigating ditches. 
Scaitered about on this desert plain are 
great breadths still more barren than the 
plain as a whole appears to be, for they 
could not be cultivated even were irrigation 
possible. And yet, curiously enough, these 
arid breadths are to the eye the most attrac- 
tive parts of the plain. 

The whole valley was once a lake of 
molten lava, Which froze over, and then de- 
composed until a soil was formed. This 
“one, the flood beneath tore wide rents in 
the crust and boiled up in torrents that 
rolled across the plain. As the torrents 
spread, they cooled so rapidly that they 
formed pictures in charcoal, so to speak, 
that remain to this day to portray the won- 
ders of the great convulsion. But for one 
feature the pictures would be wellnigh per- 
fect portraits of desert desolation. : 

That feature is the cedar-tree. These lava masses, In 
texture much like charcoal or slag. support most curious 
and interesting groves. A little dust driving along with the 
wind lodges in a crevice. The snow and the rain moisten it, 
and then in some way a seed reaches the mass and germi- 
nates. The tiny roots curl about the sharp angles of the 
cnviroument and work their way into the holes left by 





THE YUCCA-PALM OF THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


This ‘Trunk was one foot in Diameter. 


the bubbling gases in the walls themselves. They break up 
the rock to which they cling, and in some way find nourish- 
ment during the process. Eventually the trunk rises above 
the top of the crevice, and then begius a struggle for life 
worth the attention of the despairing. : 

On the plains of Idaho the wind never ceases. It takes 
the frail lide shrub in its grasp, and pulls and twists and 





A NAKED CYPRESS ON THE BEACH NEAR MONTE! 
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A MESQUITE GROVE IN DEATH VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
Diameter of largest Trunk shown five inches, 


torments; it rubs the trunk against the crags, tearing off 
the bark and wearing’away the wood; it cuts the leaves and 
breaks the limbs.’ But the shrub holds on. As one side is 
worn away, new growth is formed on the other. A limb 
dies here, but a new one sprouts elsewhere, and by-and-by 
the shrub becomes a tree. Short and squat, ragged and 
split, often with no living bark save a narrow strip on one 


side, and with more dead branches than live ones, it isa most 
distressful tree to look upon. And yet, like many people 
Who lead distressful lives, the cedars are very useful. te 
pioneer is taking possession of the plain, and is stringing 
barbed wire about his claims. No better fence-posts can be 
found anywhere than the tough trunks of these lava-bed 
cedars. Not halfithe trees have trunks fit for posts; but the 
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worst are good for fuel, and while they las: 
will be of the greatest service to the settler.’ 
The hottest and most arid spot in the wor|; 
during summer months, as most reader. 
know, is Death Valley, in Inyo County, Ca); 
fornia. Lying in one place 200 feet below: 
the level of the sea, walled in by precipitous 
mountains that rise from one to two Miles 
above it, its atmosphere in August is kiln. 
dried, until so arid that men have died of 
thirst there with canteens full of water «| 
hand—they could not supply the body with 
water as fast as the hot dry air sapped it 
away. 
Nevertheless, between October and April 
Death Valley is a place to which a tourist j); 
search of novel experiences can safely and 
well direct his course. He would tind there. 
among other things, an interesting ethnolv- 
gical study in the white American Arab; a 
rattlesnake with horns; curious beds of 
salts in the sink of a dry river; portions of the 
bottom of an old lake on the pointed peaks 
of mountains; an interesting growth of trees 
in a constant struggle with an interestins 
growth of sand dunes. a 
Arid as the atmosphere is there, Death 
Valley is not wholly devoid of water. Lit- 
tle streams can be found in the mountains, 
and some water from these finds its way 
through the sand of the valley at a depth of twelve or fifteen 
feet from the surface. It can be reached by digging, if onc 
knows where to dig, and the one trustworthy sign of water 
is the mesquite-tree. Wherever there is a flow of water 
beneath the surface, the thickets of mesquite-trees grow. 
_ It is not a very large tree—say six feet high and six inches 
in diameter at best. It branches just above the sand, and 


A YOUNG YUCCA. 
Four feet tall. 





spreads out in such crooked limbs that a straight stick a foot 
long would be a curiosity. But it is in its place a most use- 
ful tree. The seed—the mesquite bean—serves as bread for 
the American Arabs, white and Piute, and as.oats for their 
horses. The dead trunks make superior fuel, and the dead 
roots may even be used in place of coal at the blacksmith’s 
forge. The strolling prospector who can make his camp in 

a mesquite grove asks no- 

thing better. His wind-break 

and his camp fire are perfect. 

It is when serving as a 
wind-break, so to speak, that 
the mesquite has a struggle 
for life with the sand dune. 
The storms of Death Valicy 
are at all seasons, some think, 
phenomenal. They are sand 

“storms. They smoke air to 
the mountain -tops, while 
whirling blasis from the 
cafions catch the dusty clouds 
in their embrace to form the 
semblances of water-spouts 
at sea—tall waving sand- 
spouts waltzing along the 
valley. The sand of these 
storms gathers about a mes- 
quite and forms a iittle dune 
that rises with each succeed- 
ing storm. ‘It buries the 
lower limbs-on one side ; the 
tree throws out new shoots 
on another and holds on to 
life. The dune rises higher 
and higher, covering the old 
and the new growtb, until at 
last the green of every leaf 
pales, the bark shrivels, and 
life ebbs slowly away. 

When the tree dies the 
sand dune rises no higher. 
the smaller dead branches 
are broken away, and only a 
black stub protrudes here 
and there from the yellow 
mound to tell of the body 
buried within. 

From 1888 to 1888 Death 
Valley mesquite -trees were 
used as fuel ina factory ests) 
lished there to purify the 
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CEDAR-TREE ON THE LAVA BEDS OF IDAHO. 
Frequently grows where the lava is as crisp as charcoal. 


crude borax found in the marsh. ‘‘ We cut our wood with 
a shovel; it was a placer proposition,” suid anemployé. The 
wood-gatherers dug into a dune until a strong stub was 
reached, took two half-hitches on it with a chain attached to 
a mule, encouraged the mule to walk away, and out came 
the stub. Some dunes contained five cords of fuel. 

There are other desert trees. There is the little poplar 
that grows in clumps on the lee side of the Snake River Val- 
ley ridges, where snow-drifts accumulate in winter. It is @ 
tree of perfect form, but its size is always in proportion to 
the depth of snow that piles above it in winter. There are 
groves of old trees no more than four feet tall. 
~ Then there is the pifion, or nut-pine, that grows among 
barren rocks at an altitude of nine thousand feet or more on 
the desert mountains of Nevada. It serves the scattered 
mining camps as fuel. Its nuts are a staple article of food 
among the whites as well as the Piutes. 

Last of all is the yucca-palm. The traveller sees yucca- 
palms scattered along the southern routes to California. The 
trunk looks not unlike that of an ash. Within a thin shell 
a fibrous pith is found. A company once shipped many 
thousands of these trees to England, where they were made 
into paper. It is said that a fibre fit for twine can be ob- 
tained from them. 

The branches do not taper. ‘“ Their fingers are all thumbs,” 
as my guides aid of them. The bayonetlike leaves grow in 
bunches about the ends of the branches, and because of their 
shape, have given the name Spanish-bayonet to the tree. A 
few miles out from Daggett, San Bernardino County, is a 
yucca grove that looks like an orchard thousands of acres in 
extent. When this orchard isin bloom, when on the end of 
each stubby limb a great cluster of white flowers is formed, 

tlic scene is one of the features of the landscape that makes 
a Uip to Death Valley worth the trouble, 

There are trees and trees—from the second-growth maples 
that make gorgeous the banks of the Hudson to the giant 
sequoias of Tulare; from the shapely spruce about Moose. 
head Lake to the rheumatic cypress that attracts the eye of 
the visitor as he rolls along the seventeen-mile drive at Mon- 
terey. But if a tourist would like to see trees rarely seen, 
and which, because of their location, are bese as no 
others in the world are, let him go where he can see the trees 
of the great American desert. JoHN R. SPEARS. 


IN A CLOVER FIELD. 


I watcu the waves of light at morning steal 
Across the fields of clover blowing pink, 
And in their airy joyous movement feel 
The rippling music of the bobolink. 
R. K. Mungirrric. 


ON A CHICAGO ELEVATED. 


IF you have ever heard a man call out in a bronchial 
voice, ‘Chatham Square—change here for Fulton, Wall, 
and South Ferry,” it is not necessary to travel to Chicago 
to see the operation of a city elevated railroad. For Chicago 
has an elevated railroad at last, and quite proud is the West- 
ern metropolis of the acquisition. A town that has one or 
more elevated railroads is not a nobody. To sit at the win- 
dow of the rapidly moving train, to watch the panorama of 
houses and people and animation that it skims along over, 
to hear the businesslike cry of the guard as station after 
station is attained, to look at the rushing crowd, and to hear 
the noise that is made by it all, is to feel that you have 
your hand on a large population. 

_Chicago’s elevated railroad is exactly like those of New 
York, with a few qualifications. The structure of the road 
1s much the same—perhaps a little better; the cars are built 
on the same plan; the stations are at about the same dis- 
tance apart; the little blue signs indicating the streets are 
exact copies of the Manhattan’s; the guards follow the same 
plan of conduct, calling out the street and the station that 
Is next to come. But there, it seems to me, the similarity 
ends, and the differences begin. New York’s four elevated 
roads run over four of the main arteries of the city. Chi- 
cago’s road runs through an alley. In a ride on the Third 
or Sixth Avenue line, one ploughs through miles and miles 
of interesting city scenery—lofty buildings, crowded streets, 
hotels, theatres, shops, traffic. ride on Chicago’s new road 
discloses the esthetic spectacle of the backs of tenement- 
houses fronting each other—to use a Hibernianism; fre- 
quently a stable, with all its belongings and hereditaments, 
pops into the eye, with the gaping hostler, arms akimbo, in 
« picturesque attitude near the door. The train whisks by 
a long row of three-story flats, the back porches of which 
Present studies in dirt and old clothes drying, brooms, coal- 


_ next stop, please!” 


scuttles, kitchen débris, and tenants staring the passengers 
out of face with defiant eye. A gaunt warehouse with 
high windows gives place to the rear of a cheap hotel, with 
blinds judiciously drawn, and there it spins along through 
back yards, tenement rears, hotel rears, warehouse rears, 
and stable fronts, until at least one-third of the journey is 
made, and the surroundings toward the southern part of the 
city become more clean and wholesome. ; 

It is not to be denied that this perpetual confrontment 
with this continuous back view of city life conduces toward 
forlornness and hopelessness of feeling ina man. The hu- 
man mind turns with natural aversion from being taken, as 
it were, by the back of the neck and held with its face con- 
stantly toward the back door and the back yard of things. 
One likes to look at life from in front and at the front, 
where people spend time and money and care in making 
things bright. Very few people polish up the rears of their 
dwellings, and bestow their best adornment on their wood- 
sheds and ash-boxes. Their scrapers are always placed on 
the front steps. Why? Because visitors are never ushered 
in through the alley gate. 

These dumb facts looked at me from the rear of some 
four miles of street on a ride in one of the new Chicago ele- 
vated trains the other day. And while I admired the beauty 
of the road and its equipments, I could not refrain from 
mentally.comparing the surroundings with those of the 
New. York roads. But (as was observed by a Hyde Park 
man who passed in through the wrong gate, and was yelled 
out of it again by the station-men) there are no alleys in 
New York, and that is the reason its roads run on the 
avenues, 

It would not be just to half state the case. If a ride on 
the new road has its disadvantages and unpleasantnesses, 
it has the reverse of these as well. After passing Twelfth 
Street, there are given the passenger alternately views of 
bedraggled back yards and glimpses of as pretty city street 
fronts as are to be seen anywhere. Every intersecting stréet 
running east and west through the town opens a view of 
deftly cut lawns, waving green trees, pleasant houses on 
either side, the whole charming vista ending in the spark- 
ling waves of Lake Michigan, that rises up to the horizon 
like the sea—to all appearance the very sea itself, even to the 
white sail yachts and noble schooners lying down to stiff 
breezes on the surface. As yet only the northern section of 
the road has been put into operation, and the present south- 
ern terminus is at Thirty-ninth Street. The whole road con- 
templates a straight line of service between Congress Street 
on the north and Sixty-third Street on the south—a distance 
of more than seven miles. The stations, unlike those of 
New York, are on the street level, but the landing platforms 
on the elevated level are duplicates 
of the Manhattan roads. Indeed, 
with a few quite trifling excep- 
tions, the Chicago road is a perfect 
imitation of the older lines. 

But the guards! Bless you, the 
guards are a gor, Prim, clean, 
neatly shaven, smiling, affable, ac- 
commodating fellows they are. Ev- 
ery man of them is dressed’in a new 
blue brass-buttoned uniform, and 
as self-conscious as a peacock. No 
Mercury in powder could fling open 
the door with such superb grace, 
or cry out with such consummate 
perfection of tone. and - accent: 
“Twenty-eight! Thirty-fifth next!” 
One guard in particular, I ob- 
served, evidently believed that his 
position, his uniform, and the im- 
portance of the matter in hand 
warranted a less laconic interpreta- 
tion of his message, end went so 
far as.to render it this wise: ‘‘ Thir- 
ty-eighth Street! Thirty-fifth is the 
It 1s too much 
to hope, however, that as the traffic 
increases and the crowds grow 
larger the guards will maintain the 
high standard of ethics they have 
set themselves. But it is to be 
hoped that they will notin the end 
become the uncompromising swash- 
bucklers that elevated railroad 
guards have been known to devel- 
op into with a rapidity faster than 
the fastest rapid transit extant. 

The managers of the new Chica- 
go road promise that their line will 
be in operation over its entire ex- 
tent béfore the opening of the 
World’s Fair in 1893. 

M. A. Lane. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


THosE who say there is nothing new under the sun would 
be sorely put to it to find the counterpart of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor. Wien; before this 
year of grace, has the earth thrilled to the tread of 1,200,000 
young people bound together with a single pledge—to do 
what? Elect Cleveland? Elect Harrison? Pedal a bicycle 
or swing a tennis racquet? No; to read the Bible and pray 
every day, to take part regularly in prayer-meeting, support 
their own churches, and engage in active Christian enter- 

ises. There’s a new aspect of Young America for you! 
roung America? I should rather say Young World. 

If any one thinks that Christianity is senescent, he has 
sufficient answer in this army of 1200 full regiments. — It is 
marching with the steady swing of veteratis, and yet with 
the buoyancy of youth. Now and then an old Christian 
shrugs his shoulders, ‘* After us, the deluge.” True; a del- 
uge of fresher vigor, keener wits, stronger faith. Look at 
the young people’s religious societies of this decade, and you 
will have no fear for the church of the twentieth century. 

To one who believes all this, it is, indeed. astonishing that 
there are some who never heard of the Christian Endeavor 
movement, who do not know how, only eleven years ago 
last February, from the elements of:a revival in a chureh in 
Maine, an earnest pastor, and faithful people, was crystallized 
this new jewel of the church’s sceptre, the Christian En- 
deavor pledge. What was attractive about it? Where were 
the jokes, the uniforms, the cake and candy, the glitter and 
gayety, that alone were supposed capable of drawing young 
people? If for nothing else, the world owes.this movement 
its profound gratitude for proving the deep seriousness of 
the young. It used to be said, ‘* Win them by persons.” 
Now it is said, ‘‘ Win them by. principles.” 

Christian Endeavor societies have been from the start 
eminently spiritual. They have dealt with fundamentals. 
They have appealed to the thoughtful and uncarnal young 
manhood and maidenhood with confidence and success. 
More than that, they have exhibited Young America’s— 
Young World’s—genius for applied Christianity. Fish for 
the young with a general exhortation, and they will grin at 
it as the pickerel grins at the float. Fish for them with the 
hook of a principle baited with a definite duty, and they are 
yours. 

How practical these 1,200,000 young folks are! Their 
monthly consecration meeting, in which each member an 
swers to his name at the roll-call with some expression of 
allegiance to Christ, is typical of their general tendency. 
Every one has a part in the working, as in the praying. He 
may be on the Prayer-meeting Committee, find and assist the 
leaders of the meeting, join in the five-minute.preparatory 
prayer-meeting for the success of the service, plan for varied 
ways of conducting it. He may be on the Lookout Com- 
mittee, calling on the absentees, exhorting and assisting non- 
participants, watching for new members and bringing them 
in, sending out printed invitations and circulars explaining 
the purpose of the society. As one of the Flower Com- 
mittee he may adorn the pulpit, and after the service dis- 
tribute bouquets and loving messages among the sick and 
poor. On the Social Committee he may get up pleasant 
entertainments and social evenings, where the Lookout Com- 
mittee may work. As member of the Good Literature Com- 
mittee he may gather the old books and magazines from the 
congregation and send them to hospitals, prisons, railroad 
waiting-rooms, barbers’ shops, fire departments, and such 
places; he may get up clubs for the church papers; he may 
organize book clubs and church libraries. On the Sunday- 
school Committee he holds himself ready to teach a class; 
he watches after stray-aways; he seeks recruits. On the 
Temperance Committee he gets. up temperance meetings, 
circulates the pledge, adds one more*to the mighty swarm 
of Endeavor petitions that are now at Chicago begging for 
a temperate and Sabbath-keeping exposition, or he organizes, 
as has been done even in some large cities, a campaign that 
will close every saloon in town. On the Missionary Com- 
mittee he carries on missionary meetings; he persuades his 
society to promise for missions, as hundreds of societies have 
promised, a certain sum each week from each member; he 
gets them to undertake the support of a missionary, or the 

teaching of one heathen boy, or the building of a new mis- 
sion church for the denomination to which they belong, or 
the enlarging of their own church; or often he solemnly 
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WILLISTON CHURCH, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Where the first Christian Endeavor Society was formed. 
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dedicates his own life to the foreign-mission 
field. The Invitation Committee, the Music 
Committee, the Calling Committee, the Press 
Committee (to print a church paper or edit 
an Endeavor department of the town. pa- 
per), the Correspondence Committee (to keep 
track of Endeavorers who are absent from 
the town), the Pastor's Aid Committee (to do 
little odd jobs for the pastor)—the ingenuity 
of these consecrated young folks is endless! 
After a young Christian has done earnest 
work on each of these committees, he is pret- 
ty well equipped with methods of practical 
Christianity. : 

This is not a fancy sketch or a mosaic. 
These million young folks are actually at 
work in these ways, and are at work with 
amazing vigor and perseverance. No fickle 
or fictitious cause could bring together such 
a body as will attend the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Convention of Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, to be held in the city of New 
York, July 7th-10th. What a gathering! 
Twenty-five thousand young people met to- 
gether for the sole purpose of praising God, 
and gaining fresh wisdom and inspiration for 
His service. Surely Madison Square Gar- 
den has never held a nobler company. For 
each delegate in that throng will be forty- 
nine others who staid at home. They will 
come up from thirty different evangelical de- 
nominations, from every State and Territory 
of the Union, from every Province of Cana- 
da, and there will be representatives from 
the societies in Asia, Africa, and’ Europe— 
those far-off lands which, after this Con- 
vention, are to claim Dr. Clark for a trip 
around the world in the interests of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. 

What will be the greatest attraction to 
these twenty-five thousand young men and 
maidens? Not the meeting with Dr. Clark, 
the well-beloved founder of the societies, or 
with Secretary Baer and the honored trustees 
of the United Society, the men of heart and 
brain in all evangelical denominations—this 
will not be the greatest attraction. Nor will 
it be the oratory ef the unexampled body of 
speakers which the occasion will gather to- 
gether — men like Hon. W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Rev. 

Josiah Strong; D.D., Joseph Cook, Rev. 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, D.D., President Merrill E. Gates, 
LL.D., Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D.D., Rev. Teunis 8. Hamlin, D.D., Rev. David J. Burrell, 
D.D., Bishop Samuet Fallows, D.D., John G. Wooley, Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, and scores of others equally notable. Nor 
will the greatest attraction be the sweet singing of Mr. 
Sankey; nothing of all this, much as it will all be enjoyed. 
The greatest attraction will be the sunrise prayer-meetings 
and the Sunday evening consecration service. 

This will be a surprising statement to those only who do 
not know the new movement. The very heart of it, and of 
these young folks’ enthusiasm, lies beating in such meetings 
as these. Look over the crowded amphitheatre on conse- 
cration evening, and you will see a sight that will bring glad 
tears to. your eyes if you are a Christian. Those young 

faces will be touched with a sacred awe. Those tongues 
will be submissive to a Pentecostal impulse. Singly and by 
platoons, now here, now yonder, they will rise, with a hot 
sentence, a trembling prayer, or a triumphant song. Doz- 
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ens may speak at once over the wide space. More souls 
will take part in that meeting than ever took part in a 
single religious meeting in all the world’s history. From 
that scene will go out all over the world 25,000 lives fresh- 
ly fired by the Holy Spirit. The contagion will spread. 
Thousands of homes will be sweetened, thousands of church- 
es strengthened, and thousands of souls newly born into 
the kingdom because of that single consecration meeting. 

What the Christian Endeavor movement has already ac- 
complished, it is impossible to calculate. On Christian En- 
deavor day yearly thousands of dollars are poured into the 
missionary treasuries of the various denominations. Last 
year 82,500 young people, so far as known, joined the 
churches from these societies. The prayer-meetings of old- 
er people have been quickened by a great influx of trained 
and enthusiastic workers graduated from these societies. 
Thousands of pastors have received immense comfort 
and active aid. Churches 
have been built and enlarged 
and refurnished. Many read- 
ing-rooms have been open- 
ed. Many pastorless church- 
es have been held strongly 
together, the meetings kept 
up in full vigor until a new 
pastor could be found. Hun- 
dreds of young men have 
been prompted to take up 
the gospel ministry or the 
missionary service. Village 
and city governments have 
been purified, and the pow- 
cr of the saloon has been 
overthrown in places not a 
few. The study of the Bible 
has been promoted in many 
ways. The circulation of 
religious papers has been 
largely increased. Many neg- 
lected classes, such as sail- 
ors, prisoners, Indians, com- 
mercial travellers, firemen, 
soldiers, are being reached 
more and more. Many nov- 
el and very effective ways 
of working have been dis- 
covered. 

In local and State unions 
and in national and inter- 
national conventions the 
young of the different de- 
nominations have been 
brought together, and have 
learned to honor each other, 
to the most marked and de- 
cided destruction of sectari- 
an animosities and denomi- 
national rivalries. Notwith- 
standing, these young peo- 
ple are as intensely zealous 
for the true interests 
their denominations as ever 
Christian was. They work 
in and for their own de- 
nominations, with no outside 
direction or authority, and 
no possibility of any. The 
Christian Endeavor move- 
ment has no centre, save in 
each church, the pastor of 
that church. The United 
Society, of Boston, is made 
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THE UNITED SOCIETY. 


STATE.—[See Pace 655 } 
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up of men from all evangelical denomina. 
tions, and does nothing but register the go. 
cieties and distribute information. The go. 
ciety has not been forced on any church, 
As the pastor, church, and denomination ap- 
proved of it, they have taken it up. With 
so little machinery, nevertheless, all this has 
been done. It is not of human workman. 
ship. 

What may be expected of the society in 
the future? To what size it will grow no 
man can guess. It ought not to stop until 
it has bound with its knightly pledge of 
service every young man and maiden who 
loves the Lord. Vhat shrewd and bold 
plans for practical evangelistic, educational, 
and reformatory work it may invent no 
man’s wit is strong enough to imagine. My 
thoughts rest with loving interest upon one 
hope [ entertain for this movement. Chris- 
tendom has a single need—co-operation. As 
long as its divisions raise their regimental 
colors above the flag of the whole army, 
that army will fail of final victory. t 
home, abroad, in civil frays, in evangelistic 
campaigns, in treasury, in press, in school, 
in every place and in every way, Christian- 
ity is terribly hampered by the lack of co- 
operation and good -fellowship among its 
component. bodies. This once removed, 
Christianity would win the world in a de- 
cade.’ I believe that God has intrusted to 
these societies of Christian Endeavor a large 
share in bringing about the federation of 
Christian sects. There are denominational 
young people’s societies, like the Epworth 
seague, but God will bring even these some 
time within the interdenominational Chris- 
tian Endeavor fellowship. I am « Presby- 
terian, and loyal to that Church, but when 
I look upon the Christian Endeavor badge 
that I wear, I am reminded that I belong to 
Christ’s universal flock that has other folds 
than the Presbyterian. And my faith in the 
future of my Lord’s blessed church every- 
where, no less than of my own division of 
that church, is encouraged whenever I re- 
member that 1,200,000 young people, who 
are to make the church of the twentieth cen- 
tury, wear that Endeavor badge with me, 
and with me think that they honor their de- 
nomination most when they refuse to place 
it uppermost in their thoughts and interests, 
but give it the second place—above that of 
other denominations, to be sure, but below 
that of Christ’s one kingdom that is to come. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CANOE-RACE. 


BY C. BOWYER VAUX. 

THE first international canoe-race was sailed on New York 
Bay, two Englishmen and two Americans being entered; 
the Americans won two heats 
and the Englishmen one. 
The New York Canoe Club 
International Challenge Cup 
was the prize, and the Roy- 
al Canoe Club of London 
challenged for it. The races 
sailed on June 22d and 238d 
by Ford Jones, of Brock- 
ville, Canada, and T. 8. Ox- 
holm, New York Canoe 
Club, constituted the fifth 
series of races sailed for this 
cup. The second series was 
sailed in 1888; the challenge 
coming from the Royal Ca- 
noe Club. In 1890 and 1891 
Ford Jones tried to win the 
cup for Canada, but failed 
each time, and his third at- 
tempt resulted in a defeat 
— Oxholm beating him easily 
in both heats. 

The course was a trian- 
gular one off the New York 
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3 as Canoe Club-house, Benson- 

= hurst Pier, on Gravesend 
Bay. The distance sailed 


T. 8. OXHOLM OF YONKERS. was nine miles, three times 


around a three- mile trian- 
gle—one leg to windward, one leg a reach, and the third 
a run before the wind, thus testing the boats on all the 
sailing-poinis. The weather was perfect both days, the 
wind being light on Tuesday and strong on Wednesday; 
and the course proved satisfactory in every way, free 
from strong 
tides and cross 
currents and 
clear of any ob- 
structions, the 
canoes never 
once being in- 
terfered with 
by larger boats 
sailing across 
the course or 
anchoring in 
the way. 
Oxholm led 
almost from the 
start in the first 
race and gain- 
ed steadily on 
every leg of the 
course, Winning 
with a lead of 
over nine min- 
utes. The sec- 
ond race was | 
much closer, 
Oxholm’s lead 
at the finish be- 
ing about three - ‘is 
minutes, and FORD JONES, BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 
during the race CANOE-SAILER, 
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OXHOLM WINNING IN THE “GLENWOOD,” 


Jones sailed much faster on several reaches 
than his adversary. 2 . 

The easy victory for the American is due 
to his superior boat, probably to-day the fast- 
est sailing-canoe in the world. Not an error 
was made by either man, and both boats were 
-sailed “ forall they were worth” the whole 
time. The cup therefore remains in the pos- 
session of the New York Canoe Club for an- 
other year at least. 

Ford Jones is a Canadian from Brockville, 
Ontario, on the St. Lawrence, twenty-four 
years old, who has been studying law for two 
years in Toronto. He passed his final exam- 
inations just before coming to New York for 
the races. There is little or no canoe-racing 
at Brockville, and Jones sails alone when 
at home. But the skiff-racing on the St. 
Lawrence is very popular, and Jones has 
been an enthusiast in this sport from its 
birth in 1885, and gets his great skill in a 

« from constant practice with the skiff. 
uppeared as a canoe-sailer at the 
suciicat Canoe Association meet in 1887, 
nd won a good place in the Trophy Race. 
ion he has won more races at the 
‘ meets than any other man, and has 
tiivee times beaten all comers in the Trophy 
Race—in 1889, 90, and ’91—and now holds 
‘that prize. It is the more remarkable that 
he should be so successful when it is con- 
sidered that in these days of rapid advance 
in the science of boat-building all his races 
have been sailed in Canuck, a boat now four 
years old, and generally considered ‘‘ behind 
the times.” 

T. S. Oxholm isa New-Yorker, twenty-five 
years old, an engineer by profession in the 
Department of Public Works, who lives in 
Yonkers, and does his canoe-sailing on the 
Hudson in company with several club-men 
who have made sailing records. Oxholm’s 
first appearance at the A.C.A. meets was 
in 1890, and he came home from the ca- 
noe camp that year with two second sailing 
prizes. Last year his record was three sec- 
ond prizes and one third out of four races 
entered. He was next to Jones in the Trophy 
Race. Besides these prizes he has won many 
club races, and for three years has been con- 
sidered one of the coolest and best sailers of 
canoes in the country. 

Glenwood, the canoe sailed by Oxholm, is 
a new boat, designed and put together by a 
canoe-builder who does all the work on every 
canoe he turns out with hisown hands. He 
has been building racing-canoes for six years, 
and will work only for those canoe-men who 
can bring him credit by sailing his boats well. 
His boats have won more races in the last 
four years than those of any other builder. 
(rlenwood is not peculiar in any way. It is a 
genuine canoe, designed to suit exactly the 
Weight and method of sailing of her owner. 
lhe cockpit is very small and boxed in water- 
light, so that no water can possibly get into 
the hold of the canoe, even if she is upset. 
In fact an upset did happen to Oxholm while 
jibbing at one of the buoys in a trial race. 
IIe righted the canoe by standing on the cen- 
tre board and prying her up by means of 
the long sliding-seat, and the entire perform- 
<— delayed him in the race just thirty sec- 
onds, 

Glenwood is a far superior canoe to the 
boats that took part in the first races for the 
cup, and sails fully twenty-five per cent. 
faster—in fact she reached a measured mile 
in less than six minutes, which is at the rate 
of over ten miles an hour. The sliding-seat 
has greatly increased the sail-carrying power 
of canoes, and therefore the speed. ut it is 
curious that practically no improvement has 
heen made in the cutting or rigging of sails. 
Both Canuck and Glenwood carried standing 








sails—sails laced to the mast, which cannot be | 
hoisted or lowered. Similar sails were in | 


use in 1886, and they were quite as good as 
the present ones. Each canoe has five or six 
sails of different sizes, and the two most suit- 
able to the weather on the day of the race are 
used. 

It would be in the interest of true sport for 
some one from Canada to win the cup next 
year and carry it across the St. Lawrence; 
racing would be very hot till it was won 
back again by an American. 


WAKE UP! 

Yrs, wake up to the danger which threatens you 
if your kidneys and bladder are inactive or weak. 
Don't you know that if you fail to impel them to ac- 
tion, Bright’s disease or diabetes awaits you? Use 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters without delay. 
most beneficial effect upon the kidneys when slug- 
gish, and upon the bowels, liver, stomach, and ner- 
vous system. —[Adv.] 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 

Is the FOOD BEST SUITED to ALL 
WEAK and DELICATE conditions of the 
stomach. It can be easily prepared ; with 
water only, or with condensed milk, when 
fresh milk cannot be obtained. 

OCEAN TRAVELLERS and YACHTS- 
MEN need not be told what a PRECIOUS 
BOON such a FOOD must OFTEN PROVE. 


The “ Export Tins” are especially recommended for 
ship-board, and can be ordered (single packages or in 
cases of one dozen each) through all druggists and fine 
grocers. The standard package (single boxes, or in 
cartons of one-half doz. Small” and one-third doz. 
“Large” size) is sold everywhere.—{ Adv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adov.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them er 
(Adv.] 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
‘“‘The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25c.—[{Adv.] 








DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the téeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 











Aut danger of drinking impure water is avoided by 
adding 20 drops of ANeostura Birrers.—[{ Adv.) 








Burnett's Fravonine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[{Adv.] 
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3 “once tried, Used Always.” $ | 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 


COCOA 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” ¢ 
**Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘ More’ since the 
Board introduced 
Van HouTeEn’s 
Cocoa,” 


} PERFECTLY PURE. 
. VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
increases 


by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
‘ bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
@ ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
: even by the most delicate. 
‘ 
« 
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“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its long-continued 
and world - wide use 
attests its merit.” 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
February 13th, 1892. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD)’ 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. | 
All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND | 
CENTRAL STATION, qth Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 












NEW ENGLAND: CONSERVATORY | 


Dr. ebee Tove OF MUSIC. a a 
Music, Elocation, Fine Arts, Literature, 


Languages andTuning. A safe and inviting Home 
for lad: ar Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’ IManager, Boston, Mass. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RH 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
S0c. E,T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grev, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum. 


a ¢ 5 Send $5.00 for a 5-bl. Box. 
PL Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U.S. Very handsome 


AN DY presents. 78 MADISON 
s ST., CHICAGO. 
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Remington 
Typewriter 


EXCELS 
In Quality of 
Work, 

In Ease and 
Convenience 
of 
Operation, 





In Simplicity of Design, 
And Durability of Construction. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
_ 327 Broadway; New York. 


There will be music in 
the air during the Presi- 
dential Campaign, and the 
demand for bands. and 
drum corps will be great. 

Our 100-page illustrated 
catalogue will be sent free 
to any address for six 
cents in stamps to pay 
postage. 


Mi Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


#} RAMBLER BICYCLES. 
2 y 






—BEST— 


A and 


{B  MOST LUXURIOUS. 
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B aoe 4, / 
toy, PNEUMATIC TIRE. 
he % Great!! 

“if HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
J Catalogue,and  Bleyeling for Girls,from 
a Medical Standpoint,” on application 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
221-225 N. Frankiin St., Chicago, Ill, 
178 Columbus Ave., 1325 14th St., N. W., 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. 
1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK 


THE PURITANS. 


The Puritan in Holland, 
England, and America. 


An Introduction to Amer- 
ican History. By DovucGias 
CAMPBELL. Two Volumes. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5.00. (Juz a Box.) 


A work of extraordinary interest and 
value, presenting the story of the Puritan 
settlers of New England from an entirely 
new point of view, and showing that 
many of the popular ideas concerning 
the influences which have given a dis- 
tinctive character to the people and in- 
stitutions of the United States are sus- 
ceptible of radical revision, It is, in 
short, a history on novel republican lines, 
of the great Puritan movement, which, 
beginning in Holland in the sixteenth 
century, rejuvenated England by teach- 
ing her almost everything that has made 
her materially great, and gave shape and 
impetus to the political, social, and re- 
ligious institutions of the New World. 
The part taken by the Scotch-Irish col- 
onists in promoting American indepen- 
dence and in disseminating republican 
ideas throughout the South and West 
is also duly recognized. The book is as 
novel as it is interesting, and, while pro- 
voking no little discussion and contro- 
versy, it will do much toward modifying 
prevailing conceptions of American his- 
tory, and will perform an important ser- 
vice to the cause of unbiasstd historical 
inquiry. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


t® The above work ia for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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KILLING CATTLE FOR TWO CONTINENTS. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


Ix view of our national struggle to secure the readmission 
of American pork to the markets of Europe, the great -stock- 
yards of Chicago have become interesting to the whole 
world. And well may we call them interesting, since hardly 
any product of American conditions more thoroughly typi- 
fies our national enterprise and ingenuity. The slaughter- 
ing and packing industry of the country is now mainly car- 
ried on in four Western cities, and Chicago is at the head of 
these. Her Union Stock-yards are five and a half miles 
from the City Hall, in the middle of the city. They com- 
prise 320 acres, dotted with buildings and covered with the 
fenced pens that confine the cattle. The place is a sort of 
city in itself, and has 20 miles of streets or alleys between 
the pens, 20 miles of water-troughs, 50 miles of feeding- 
troughs, and 75 miles of water and drainage pipes. The 
plant cost $4,000,000, and the various packing companies 
have invested there at least $10,000,000. Twenty trunk-line 
railways roll their cars upon the net-work of tracks by which 
the yard is served. 

During the early morning hours the scene of unloading 
beeves, sheep, and pigs from the cars of the Western rail- 
roads is a busy one. During the afternoon the cars of the 
Eastern railroads are laden with the dressed and canned 
meat that is to be sent to the Eastern cities and the sea- 
board. The Stock-yards Company owns the railway tracks, 
and charges toll for the use of them, The pens when filled 
will hold 15,000 sheep, 20.000 cattle, and 120,000 pigs. All 
the live-stock comes consigned to commission- men, who 
make the sales, which go on all day long, and which are 
marked by methods that have been gradually simplified to 
a most extraordinary degree. In an incredibly short time 
the buyers have rejected what animals they do not want, 
have accepted others, have seen the herds weighed like 
magic upon patent live-stock scales, and have had a scale or 
weight ticket issued by the Stock-yards Company presented 
for payment as if it were a formal bill. By an arrangement 
with the bank, these tickets arg in a simple manner made to 
serve as checks. In the classification of the qualities of 
cattle the first class is that whose meat is fit to send to the 
Eastern cities and to Europe. 

The place is not beautiful, but neither is it dirty. Its at- 
mosphere suggests to the nasal organs confused recollections 
of the circuses, menageries, and stables of former acquaint- 
ance. Cowboy riders dashing about on spunky little horses 
lend especial picturesqueness to all the out-door scenes, and 
the pitiful bleating of the sheep and cries of the cattle give 
a pathetic tone to the thoughts of the visitor. 

After a long walk past endless rows of pens one comes to 
the central buildings, mainly given up to brokers’ oftices, 
and fronting on a little consumptive-looking patch of grass. 
Allalong the curb and elsewhere near by are horses, tethered 
usually to rings in the broad sidewalk. Their soft-hatted 
drivers, carrying big eruel-looking bull goads, are loating 
near the buildings, and on the horses are noticed saddles 
with big pommels and dangling wooden stirrups—the con- 
tributions of ancient Spain to modern Chicago. Beyond 
are great buildings that seem to be floored with live sheep, 
each animal showing a black initial letter, presumably put 
on its wool with paint. Other sheep in moving droves pave 
certain alleys that are come upon. Over ind across the 
wide vista of stock-pens are seen men bumping up and 
down in the most mysterious manner. They are presuma- 
bly on horseback, but their horses can’t be seen. ‘ 

A change comes o'er the scene. Some railway tracks are 
crossed, and the sight-seer stands in the thiek of a cluster of 
packing-houses. From out of a doorway under a phenom- 
enally long porch come huge sides of red and white beef, 
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shot outas if from a multiple cannon. These great weights 
of meat hang from pulleys that run upon a track overhead, 
and they swing along one after another as boards are turned 
out of a saw-mill, and with fo_ce enough to toss the men 
who are paid to guide them as if the men were jackstraws. 
These junks of meat were moving in the pens a short while 
before; now they are being loaded into refrigerator cars. 
In this building the cattle are being turned into butcher's 
meat, I saw two fat and comfortable steers coming out of 
an alley, and was told that they were trained to lead the 
other cattle to the foot of an inclined and enclosed gangway, 
there to turn and leave them, while the other brutes went 
on and up the walk to the slaughter-pens. That is earning 
their living—and an honest one—with a vengeance! 

I saw that the beeves were driven into pens, and that 
men ran along or stood over them on planks laid across 
the tops of the pens. I saw that they jabbed and prodded 
the poor beasts into the right position for their purpose, 
and then that they felled them with crushing blows of 
hammers upon their skulls. Then the doors of the pens 
were thrown open, chains were fastened about the hind legs 
of the unconscious beasts, and they were swung up so that 
they hung upon a trolley running on a single overhead rail. 
Silently and methodically the slaughterers walked along 
and gashed their throats, and the mysterious red essence of 
life was flung with drenching volume on the slippery floor. 
Rapidly, far more rapidly than the reader would believe 
unless he had seen it done, the carcasses are sent back to 
the next and the next and the next set of operatives to have 
their hides taken off—so skilfully that they fetch more than 
any other hides discarded by any other butchers in the 
world—to have their entrails removed, to have their heads 
and hoofs taken off, to be split and washed, and to be sent 
swinging along to the cooling rooms. Silence, skill, expedi- 
tion, these were the characteristics of all the labor in that 
murderous place. 

Everything—without particularizing too closely—every 
single thing that appertains to a slaughtered beef is sold and 
put to use. The horns become the horn of commerce; the 
straight lengths of leg bone go to the cutlery-makers and 
others; the guts become sausage casings; their contents 
make fertilizing material; the livers, hearts, tongues, and 
tails, and the stomachs, that become tripe, all are sold over 
the butchers’ counters of the nation; the knuckle bones are 
ground up into bone flour for various uses; the blood is 
dried and sold as a powder for commercial uses; the blad- 
ders are dried and sold to druggists, tobacconists, and others; 
the fat goes into oleomargarine, and from the hoofs and feet 
and other parts come glue and oil and fertilizing ingredients. 
Over the slaughter-house 1 found a series of rooms heaped 
full of bones and horns. The bones had been boiled to get 
the fat of the marrow as well as to clean them. © Then they 
had been dried and shaken about until they were as smooth 
and clean as cotton spools. The knuckle joints had been 
cut off them, and one room was filled with the ground-up 
flour of those parts. The white and pretty bones that re- 
mained were to be shipped to Connecticut, England, and 
Germany, to be worked into knife-handles, fan - handles, 
tooth-brush handles, backs for nail-brushes, sides for pen- 
knives, and into button-hook handles, shirt-studs, cuff- 
buttons, and so on, ad infinitum. What was to become of 
the horns was still more astonishing. By heating them and 
then tapping them skilfully, the operatives had loosened the 
soft cellular filling which solidifies and strengthens each 
horn. The substance around this, between it and the inner 
surface of the horn, goes for glue; the rest is ground up into 
bone-meal. The horns were then to be sent to the makers 
of horn goods, who, by cutting each horn skilfully and then 
pressing it between heavy rollers, manage to spread each 
one out into a flat ribbon. In this shape it can be used in a 





thousand ways. The artificers who do this work cut each 
horn spirally, so that it becomes a tight curl capable of 
being straightened out. By immense pressure the curve js 


taken out of it. Good horns sell at $125 a ton. It is by 
such thorough economy and ingenuity—by losing nothiny 
and wasting nothing—that the great firms in this business 
have monopolized their field. small butcher in the East 
cannot kill his meat and market it in competition with the 
stock-yards packers, because he must waste what they save 
and sell. 

I made a tour of the refrigerating or cooling rooms, 
They are kept at a temperature of 36°, I believe. Yet, when 
the meat fresh from the slaughter is railroaded into such « 
room, theanimal heat in it warms the room for a considerable 
time, and fills it with steam as with a fog. Once it is cooled, 
the sides of beef are firm and hard and almost appetizing. 
Everywhere, except at the actual scene of slaughter, these 
houses and the work in them are clean and above criticism. 
While I looked on, they were killing four beeves a minute, 
or 250 ineveryhour. There were slaughtered in those stock- 
yards during 1890 no less than 2,219,312 head of cattle, more 
than 1,000,000 sheep, and 5,733,082 hogs. 

The hog-killing is done in a very much more peculiar man- 
ner than the slaughtering of the cattle. In the catching-pen 
are many hogs. Let us follow one. The catcher snaps a chain 
around one leg, and hooks the loose end of the chain to the 
trolley. The hog swings out of the pen to where a butcher 
stands on a grating. The butcher, with a deft thrust, cuts 
the animal to the heart, and death is practically instantaneous. 
The dead body swings along to be loosened over a vat of 
scalding water, into which it plunges. Other bodies are 
there, and the water is loosening their bristles. Syddenly 
a great rake scoops out a hog, and it falls upon a runway, 
where a chain that is hooked to its nose pulls it through a 
steam-scraper. The knives of this machine are set at every 
angle, and miss no. part of the hide on the body. 

Once out of the reach of the scraper a number of men 
pass the body along, and remove every bristle and speck 
that was missed. Then the body, still travelling along, is 
washed with a hose and its head is all but cut off. Next it 
is disembowelled. Then the lard is removed, the head is cut 
off, the tongue is taken out, and the body is split and 
passed along to the cooling-rooms. Again everything is 
saved. The blood is turned into albumen for photographers’ 
uses, is sold to sugar-refiners, and is turned into fertilizing 
powder. The bristles go to brush-makers, shoemakers, and 
upholsterers. The fat is valuable in many forms, the intes- 
lines become sausage casings, the livers, lungs, and hearts 
are minced up into sausage meat, and parts of the-meat of 
the heads make up into head-cheese. The feet are canned 
or pickled, or worked up in the lard tanks. The lagt that J 
saw of the hogs was in a vast cold cellar, where men were 
salting and turning sides of pork that were so numerous as 
to form mounds and walls much as one sees boards piled up 
in a lumber-yard. 

As I passed out of the yards some one handed a card to 
me. It contained a record of the business of one firm, the 
leading one of the ‘‘ big four” packing concerns. It showed 
that during the year ending April 1, 1891, that company 
transacted sales of $66,000,000 worth of meat and other 
goods. It killed 712,000 cattle, 1,714,000 hogs, and: nearly 
500,000 sheep. It employed 7900 persons, and paid nearly 
$4,000,000 in wages. It owned 2250 refrigerator cars and 
50 acres of buildings. It made 7,000,000 pounds of glue and 
9500 tons of fertilizer. I suspect that its hogs and sheep 
and boxes of glue and sides of beef and cans of meat may 
stretch out, if piled one on the other, from here to the moou, 
but I leave the calculation to others, satisfying myself with 
the reflection that America is great, and Chicago is its 
prophet. 
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Brentwood, Long Island. 
Forty-one miles from New York | of to Enrope and West Indies. 


One of the most. satisfactory | 
Health and Pleasure resorts in the | 


All Modern Improvements. 


Be; = Send for Illustrated Circular, | 
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and sold. Cable Transfers 








Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Credit. * tions made. beac 
|Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt Street. 


ALL EYES ARE ON DULUTH 





The coming city of the Nerthwest. A sure and safe invest- 
ment for your savings is in Real Estate or First Mortgage Loans 
in Duluth. Highest rates of interest. Special attention to care 
of property for non-residents. For full particulars and informaticn, 


address MYERS & WHIPPLE, Duluth, Minn. 
OF Reference: Stock Exchange or any Bank in Duluth. 





CARD 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Are running at the present time Derricks, 
Elevators, Pumps, Machine Shops, Printing 
Presses, Church Organs, Sewing Machines, 
Meat Choppers, Ice Cream Freezers, Ma- 
chine Shops, Coffee Mills, Laundry, Button- 
Hole, Knitting, Cutting, Shoe, Brick, Sad- 
dlery, Picking and Renovating Machinery 
and Exhaust and Ceiling Fans. “a 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





The Tacoma_.| <i. 
Loan and Trust Company 
First-Class Property in 


Will loan you money on 
or its vicinity and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest at EIGHT Per Cent 
F lars address, 


per annum. For 
TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


0 NET TO INVESTORS! 
on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
0 Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 





attention given to every detail. Best references. 
Send for sample notes and mort; 


1. 
JOSEPH P, BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


0/GOLD MOR) ! 

SECURITY ABSOLUTE. Pa, e with New 

ork Exchange. Best References, Address, 

0 Wm. E. Smith, y ok Banker, Tacoma,Wash. 
‘* Astonishing Facts” 


mgt to invest money for 1}: anges | SEATTLE. 





















k ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 
Ora often give good advice. Art- 
sf ists who use the Air Brush 

are getting rich, and recom- 

mend it very strongly i 


distinctively a art tool, and saves time and labor, and 
increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. It will interest you. 
AIR BRUSH MFG, CO.,, 
68 Nassau St., Rockford, 1., U. &. A. 


Wi SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DU IT FOR THE HONKY. 
12 Buys a $66.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine ; perfect se reli- 
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order for 150 


able, finely finished, adapted to light an 
work,with s — set of the | atest improv 
attachments free. 
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it. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
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i THE SMITH PREMIER TYP 
has just received from the U.S. War Department, W 
writers by any government or corporation, 


This decision was based npon the many 
mechanical excellence of the Smith P P 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. 


‘*Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


J ashington, an 
machines, the largest order ever given for type- 


any improvements and the superior 
remier over all other typewriters. 


Denver, Colo., 1629 Champa St. 
Baltimore, Md., 11 East Baltimore St. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 44 Niagara St. 
ochester, N. Y., 407 Powers’ Block. 
te iy 101 Griswold St 
Ste Paul, Minu., Chamber of Commerce Buil: 
Boston, 25 School St. Minneapolis, Mine? 
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uick returns. Write to QE. AN-AMERICAN IN- 
VESTMENT AND GUARANTY COMPANY, 
Capital, $100,000. Seattle, Washing 
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get 
ORGAN FREE 
10 lines of 


: one, touch, and dorablinty of the 
Crown PIANOS & ORGANS 
GEO.P BENT. MER CHICAGOILL 


TO BOTS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 
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TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 

take : 
AYER'S | 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


J INDIGESTION. 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure P: 
sin mailed on receipt of ber] 


CAUTION—See that the name 
= Rae” Beeman is on each wrapper. 
Each tablet contains one in 

4 gest 1,000 rains of food. Trt 
dealers, send’ five cents in stamps 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St, Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUE, 


DON’T PASS THIS. 


OVER 26,000 IN USE. 
This bedroom convenience 
is invaluable 

For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
In Cases of Sickness. 
Prices,$8.00 to $14.00. 
Send 6c. for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Earth Closets; 5c. for ‘*/fealthy Homes : How 
te Have Them,” 36 pages valuable information. 
HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


This ts oa es wovrs BOSTON — 
“(WEIGH 


© De >) 
\ For the Homeor Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete. 


Noiseless, Adjustable, 
Simple, Handsome. 


A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
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ful contrivances of strin 
and iron which rattle an 
Squeak and weary. 

Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of Gymnastic Appara- 
tus in the country. Come 
right to headquarters. It will 
: pay you. Catalogue Free. 
onsumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent. 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO 











Varnish sells 
shines on, 

Good varnish lasts; poor var- 
nish goes off, and takes beauty 
and cleanliness with it. 

It ought to be good, if the 
thing it is on is going to last. 


whatever it 


“People’s Text-Book on Varnish” (free) is worth 
sending” for, 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
FRANKLIN Murpuy, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Worla’s Fair 
VISITORS 
Should Secure Furnished Rooms and Houses 


NT OW . 
KING &CO., Réal Estate and Investments, 


No. 2 43d St., Chieago, Ill. 





Museum of Fine Arts Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
School of Drawing and Painting. 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct. 3. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
punting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
unatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: FLW. 
Benson, E.C. Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. How- 
ard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Edward 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). 
Yupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum, For cirenlars giving detailed information, 
address MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


BEATTY Pitter Sant F"Beaity, washingiow: 3 





no more than the wonder- . 
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“Colorado in One Night.” 


Another new train with all the luxurious appointments com- 
mon to the GREAT ROCK ISLAND'S equipment has been 
added to the Colorado service. The “ Rocky Mountain Limited ” 
between Chicago, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou 
leaves Chicago at 10.45 every morning, immediately after the ar- 
rival of all fast trains from the East. Though a limited train, 
there is no extra fare. It reaches Denver the next afternoon— 
earlier than any other route. 





There is no change of sleepers ; 
passengers for Pueblo and Col- 
orado Springs are not dis- 
turbed. 

‘This train is specially de- 
signed for Summer ‘Traffic, 
and consists of one bag- 
gage car, two sleepers, and 
one of our far-famed Din- 
ing-Cars. It is lighted by 
Gas, and in Winter heated 
by steam from the engine. 
In fact, nothing is lacking 
conducive to comfort. It 
is as if you were in your 
own drawing-room. 






Its counterpart leaves Denver 
daily at 9 A.M., returning over 
the same route, via Phillipsbury, 
Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des 
Moines, and Davenport, arriv- 
ing at Chicago next day at 
4.15 P.M. 

The ‘Big Five” will con- 
tinue as usual, leaving Chicago 
at 10 P.M. daily, arriving at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo the second morning, be- 
ing out but one day. No. 11 
will leave as heretofore, at 6 
P.M., by way of Kansas City, 
and reach Denver at the same 
hour as the ‘‘ Big Five.” 


By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock island affords 
two “ Flyers” daily each way. “TAKE THE.ROCK ISLAND!” 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Manager, Gen’l Ticket and Passenger Agt., 





CHICAGO. 
IT ISA DUTY yeu owe your- 
self and family to get the best 
value for your . Ee i 
im your footwear by purchasing 


ceacces: W. L. DOUGLAS 
wae $3 SHOE canny, 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY. 


A mine sewed shoe, that will not rip, fine calf, seamless, smooth 
inside, exible, more comfortable, stylish and durable than any other shoe 
ever sold at the price. Equals custom made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
$4 ques Mand-sewed, fine calf shoes. The most stylish, easy and 
du le shoes ever sold at these prices, They equal fine imported 
shoes costing from $8 to $12. 
$3 &@ VF olice Shoe, worn by farmers and all others who want a good 
® heavy calf, three soled, extension edge shoe, eagy to walk in, and 
will keep the feet dry and warm. ‘ 
$2 5®@ Fine Calf, $2.25 and $2 Workin m’s Shoes will give 
® more wear for the money than any other make. They are made for 
asing sales show that workingmen have found this out. 
BOYS’ $2 and Youths’ 2s School Shoes are worn by the 
boys everywhere. The most serviceable shoe sold at these 


1ES’ =. Hand-Sewed, $28.50, $2 and $1.75 Shoes for 
LA fisees are made of the best Dongola or fine Calf, as 
’ desired. They are very, stylish, comfortable and durable. The $3 
shoe equals custom made shoes costing from $4 to $6. 
wish to economize in their footwear are finding this out. 
% . CAUTION.—Beware of dealers substituting shoes without 
: a W. L. Douglas’ name znd the price stamped on bottom. Such 
substitations are fraudulent and subject to prosecution by law 
ASK FOR W & 3’ SHOE for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
8 i] Ir wore by aale Jn your placesend direct to Factory, 
stating ki size and =e wanted. Postage free. Wi ve exclusive sale to shoe dealers and 
general ts where I have neagents. Write for catalogue, W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass, 
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EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER, but the worst cases, ¥ 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 












The First Analysts 
in the World 
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pronounce it 


a = Is unquestionably : } 
**The Perfection of Olive Oil.” Pure Olive Oil. 
3 LeGHorRN, ITALY. YN 


) Established 1836. 
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direct to 
riders. 
SAFETY BICYCLES “%; 
We have no agents. 20 standard makes. — grade 
—cushion and: pneumatics—full guarantee. If you want 
to save ra discounts send 6c. in stamps for particu- 
lars and illustrated ca 








t: ue, 
Direct Dealing Cycle o., Box 69%, BALTIMORE, Md. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by a. Drugand Fancy Goods Dealers, orif 
unable to procare this Wonderful _— send 245 


cents in stamps and receive a mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anvone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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KNIGHT TEMPLAR » 


Souvenir Spoon | 


A Souvenir commemorative of the 


Silver Triennial Conclave 


at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892. 
MADE OF 










oe Colorado Silver, 
\ 5 FROM THE MINES OF 
Protected Creede and 
by letters vO: . 
| Patent dated Cripple Creek. 













1892. Theonly a 
Souvenir Spoon ie 
that will be issued Artistically 


Engraved with 
Emblems of the 
Order and Colo 


Price by Registered Mail, WA rere 
K.'. Tea Spoon, $3.00 each, WY wre 
K. T. Orange Spoon, $3.00 each; > 
Mystic Shrine Coffee Spoon, 2.00, 4 
Gold Bowls 50 cents extra, 


commemorative of 
this conclave. 








Manufactured by 


THE GREEN-SMITHCO., 
® Jewelers, ‘® 
1735 Arapahoe St, Denver, Col, 


REFERENCE: Denver National Bank- 





E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO.., 


(591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 


Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue, 
THE FOWLER IMPROVED 


KEYLESS FLY FAN. 


A GREAT 
Home Comfort 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
wings while revolving. 
Will run 75 minutes at 
a@ time, and can be re- 
wound by simply turn- 
ing cross-piece at top 








Invaluable in — 


ihe annoyance of fies. 


In hot, snitry weath- 
er, its use insures 
cleanliness at meals, 
comfort.and rest to the 
weary, and a’viessing 
in the si k-chamber. 


The cost is a trifle 








of base. No key re- 
quired. EVERY FAN compared to the bene- 
GUARANTEED, fit derived from its use. 
Price, $2.50 each. If you cannot buy fr 
are or house-furnishin; write to 


hardw dealers, 
MATTHAI, INGRAM aoe Baltimore, Md. 


om your 





if you are contemplating the purchase of 
any Musical Instrument or Musical Merchandise, it will pay 
you to correspond with 


Chicago. 


Manufacturers of Pianos, Church Organs, Parlor Organs, Double, 
Action Harps, Single-Action Harps, Guitars, Mandolins, Zithers- 
Violins, Banjos, Band Instruments, and other Musica! Instru- 
ments. Factoaizs, Ogden Avenue and Randolph Streets, Chicago, 









sealed on receipt of 1@e.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialok 





and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


|JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
| 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m 


| UNS, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles. Send 6c. for 100-page 
lil'd Catalogue. Joan P. Love.. Age Co., Boston, 
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WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. Tho 
For sale at 
. 0c. A Sample 
Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scaip, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment.sent 
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HARPER'S 





Breakfast 
Cocoa 


‘\\ from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 






and it ts Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
«a eup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





F 45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 

to make one pound Armour's 
| (Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
| There are many ways of using 
Armour's Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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eas Allaepp’s Ale. 
Bottled by the 
Rance i 





land 
gas +f stare, Brewers in Englan 


_New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. 


ORT 4 AN Writing thoroughly tan oht 
D by mall or personally. 


| 
m HO — Lewin = YEE vile when es oe ~ ent. Send for 





E L. ZELL, Agent. 
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GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 








T used on ‘this gm is 
manufactured 





| FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 





Vacation 


No sooner do we reach the Seashore or Mountain 
Hotel, the Country Boarding-House or the Yacht’s 


Cabin, than all our 


every-day precautions are 


ignored,— without intention, to be sure, but the 


result is the same: 


Sick Headache, Costiveness, 


Impaired Digestion, Weak Stomach, BiLiousness, 
Nervous Disorders, Dyspepsia or Disordered Liver 
and general dulness and heaviness when we ought | 
to feel brightest and happiest. 


Take a box of Brecuamw’s Pits with | 
you this year (25 cts. of all druggists), 


use them and you will have a new experience of | 
enjoyment and buoyancy during your - vacation | 


days. 


If your druggist should not have them send 


25 cents to the sole agents 


B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York, 


and a box ofthese wonderful pills will be mailed post-paid, to your address. 


Mention seeing this advertisement of Berctam’s Pitts in this paper: 


6 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. | 


| And Other Stories. 


| 


WEEKLY 


Pears’ Soa 





Pretty boxes and odors are used to sell such soaps as ; 


one would touch if he saw them undisguised. 


Beware of 


soap that depends on something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap in the world, is scented or not, 
you wish; and the money is in the merchandise, not in the bi. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’ ; 


people are using it. 


all sorts of 
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1 The ease of cycling is in the 1 
} + 
(TIRE { 
1 , 
1 + 
d 


| About the Columbia Pneumatic ‘ 
‘| Tire —It wears—Tested to 200 ' 
d | Pounds above riding pressure— 4 
A compound tube of rubbers, 
Pvulcanized with canvas layers | 
»—Each part strengthening the | 
‘| others—Greatest resistance to' 
7 | puncture—Most resilient road ‘ 
E  tire—Freedom from lacing,wrap- 4 
a ping, and other objectionable f 
J points—The highest grade tire F 
bof scientific simplicity —Abso- | I 
plutely guaranteed for a year—'L, 
, All about it and Columbia’s cy- 7 
cles in our book about Colum- s 
| {bias, free on application to any 
| JColumbia agent, or sent by mail F 
| bfor two two-cent stamps—Pope | b 
2 
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o. a. a. a. 


‘L Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
4, Boston. 
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Tishig, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 
























x KR K x 
* Famous. * 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
| but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
| eral literature, ublivhed by Harper & Brothers 

New York, is famous. In the Franklin Square 
{ Song Collection the publishers have applied this 
idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number 
what would otherwise cost many dollars. The 
music is of the choicest, and the selecticns have 
been made with care and taste.—Detrott Post. 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Pub- 
lishers as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus far issued, with Specimen Pages of 
bntient for School and mee sent without cost, 








The North <anrree Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRBA from New York to the 





MEDITEHERRAN BAN, 


on July 28, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Nov. 5, Nov. 19. 


Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 


| most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. 


Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & Co., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


THE MAGIC INK, 


-By WILLIAM BErEAcK. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


_AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, 


Golden - Rod, and Other Tales. 
BURTON HARRISON. 
namental, $1.25. 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. 
By veceee PAIN. 
mental, $1.00. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


| Stories. By RICHARD HARDING Davis. 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


A-CAPILLARY CRIME, 


| 

And Other Stories. 

- lustrations. Past 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. . 


TALES OF A TiME AND PLACE. 
By Grace KING. 
mental, $1.25. 


|LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 
WOMAN. 


| | By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of ‘ Mrs, 
|  Keith’s Crime,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
| mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By THOMAS Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 
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By Mrs. | 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- | 





SHORT STORIES. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 


And Other Stories. By MARY E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, 


And Other Stories. -By MAryY E, WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 


| And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna-. | 


Tllus- | 


And Other Stories. 
By F. D. MILLET. II: | 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
tions. 


With Illustra- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 
And Other Stories. By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 cents. 


IDUNA, 


By GeorGE A. HIBBARD. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 ; Paper, 
50 cents, 


SEVEN DREAMERS. 


A Collection of Seven Stories. By ANNIE 
TRUMBULL SLosson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


RODMAN THE KEEPER. 


Southern Sketches. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLson. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CASTLE NOWHERE. 


Lake-Country Sketches. By CONSTANCE FEN- 
IMORE WOOLSON. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, 


And Other Old-Time Tales, By AMELIE RIVES. 





PuBLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 








